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FOREWORD 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  PROCESS  demands  that  intelligent  citizens 
take  part  in  formulating  vital  national  policies.  With  this  in  mind, 
the  Institute  for  National  Policy  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
in  November,  1940,  at  the  suggestion  and  through  the  aid  of  Clarence 
Dillon,  Esq.,  invited  college  students  to  consider  "The  Next  Decade 
of  American  Foreign  Policy."  The  college  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  John 
Marshall,  and  James  Monroe,  traditionally  a  training  school  for  states- 
men, wished  to  direct  the  minds  of  students  to  the  problems  which 
they  would  soon  have  to  face,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  be  better 
able  to  perform  their  democratic  duty  in  the  formation  of  opinion  and 
policy. 

A  cooperative  study  of  American  foreign  policy  was  carried  on  in 
colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  country  in  the  winter  of  1940- 
41.  It  was  not  an  easy  time  in  which  to  lay  out  a  course  of  action  for 
the  United  States.  Many  leaders  were  confused  and  wondering  where 
Hitler  would  strike  next,  whether  Britain  would  collapse,  which  side 
Russia  would  take,  and  what  role  the  United  States  should  play. 
Nevertheless,  the  memoranda  which  were  submitted  in  April,  1941, 
exhibit  less  confusion  than  foresight.  Analyzing  the  factors  of  Amer- 
ican policy  and  outlining  the  basic  principles  of  the  course  of  action 
which  they  suggested,  the  students  made  predictions  and  plans  some 
of  which  have  already  been  confirmed. 

It  was  originally  intended  to  publish  a  large  number  of  the 
memoranda  submitted.  Since  this  proved  impossible,  the  Institute  for 
National  Policy  decided  to  carry  the  cooperative  idea  one  step  further 
by  formulating  and  publishing  a  composite  essay,  drawing  together  in 
so  far  as  possible  the  views  expressed  in  the  different  memoranda.  To 
achieve  a  synthesis  of  the  views  of  more  than  four  hundred  students, 
especially  a  synthesis  satisfactory  to  all,  is  manifestly  impossible.  The 
composite  essay,  therefore,  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  majority 
report.  The  work  of  compiling  and  composing  was  carried  on  by 
Miss  May  Fielder  and  later  by  Dr.  Alice  M.  McDiarmid. 

John  Stewart  Bryan,  President  of  the  College. 
Warner  Moss,  Professor  of  Government. 


THE  NEXT  DECADE  OF  AMERICAN 
FOREIGN  POLICY 


I.     THE  NATURE  AND  AIMS  OF  AMERICAN 
FOREIGN  POLICY 

FOREIGN  POLICY  is  a  compromise — a  compromise  of  conflicting 
interests  and  views,  a  compromise  of  immediate  and  long-term 
objectives,  a  compromise  of  different  means  to  the  same  end.  And  so 
foreign  policy  appears  vacillating  and  indecisive.  Yet  there  is  both 
consistency  and  fairly  general  agreement  as  to  long-term  objectives ; 
indeed,  if  this  were  not  true,  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  project  the 
lines  of  American  foreign  policy  into  the  next  decade. 

In  another  sense,  however,  it  can  be  said,  "The  United  States 
has  no  foreign  policy.  It  has  a  national  policy — a  national  policy  that 
exhibits  constantly  both  domestic  and  foreign  aspects."1  It  is  not  spun 
in  the  secret  recesses  of  the  State  Department  or  over  the  diplomatic 
dinner  table  by  men  who  have  no  roots  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
It  results  from  the  wishes  and  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  from  the  fervor  and  force  they  use  to  realize  their  desires 
and  ambitions.  "Sometimes  it  has  been  developed  under  pressure  of 
popular  emotion — impulsive  emotion  born  of  fear,  sentiment,  national 
pride,  or  accumulated  race  prejudice,  fanned  by  a  sensational  press  and 
fervid  oratory.  Sometimes  it  has  been  dictated  by  special  economic 
groups,  as  such  groups  have  dominated  our  domestic  policy.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  the  American  tendency  to  assume  that  foreign  policy 
should  develop  from  the  domestic  program  of  each  succeeding  admin- 
istration. .  .  ."2  In  times  of  peace,  domestic  policy  may  receive  the 
more  attention.  But  in  times  of  international  crisis,  questions  of  foreign 
policy  come  to  the  fore.  "Awareness  of  crisis  moves  over  the  nation 
like  a  great  wave,  striking  first  on  the  shore  nearest  danger,  then 
breaking  to  spray  over  the  rest  of  the  nation.  If  the  crisis  is  long 
sustained,  all  America  may  feel  the  force  of  the  original  comber;  then 
Congress,  reflecting  the  awareness  to  danger,  may  take  action."3 

A  democratic  foreign  policy  must  inevitably  suffer  in  some  degree 
from  the  consequences  of  extended  discussion,  political  compromise,  and 
partisanship.  But  we  must  seek  in  every  way  to  use  our  extended 
discussion  for  thoughtful  consideration.  We  must  accept  compromise 
only  to  the  end  of  more  widespread  agreement.  Partisanship  may 
help  us  to  air  all  views,  but  it  should  never  place  party  interest  above 
national  interest.  While  we  must  discuss  every  phase  of  policy  and 
keep  the  widest  possible  freedom  of  choice,  we  must  wholeheartedly 


1  Queens  College. 

2  Alabama  College. 

3  Wesleyan  University. 


commit  ourselves  to  decisive  action,  or  we  will  fritter  away  the  prestige 
and  influence  of  the  United  States. 

We  must  choose  our  course  in  terms  of  national  self-interest — an 
enlightened  not  short-sighted  self-interest.  The  tendency  to  decry  self- 
interest,  prevalent  in  the  1920's,  has  passed.  "On  principle,  we  dis- 
trust apparent  altruism  in  international  politics."4  But  we  must  realize 
that  an  idea  of  national  interest  pursued  without  reference  to  the  in- 
terest of  others  ultimately  leads  to  national  failure.  We  must  seek  a 
policy  that  promotes  national  well-being  in  the  broadest  sense.  "Some- 
times a  policy  is  pursued  which  ultimately  is  detrimental  to  the  state's 
best  interest,  but  no  nation  will  adopt  a  foreign  policy  which  does  not 
apparently  further  its  national  welfare."5 

Self-interest  demands  the  preservation  of  democratic  government  in 
the  United  States.  This  we  all  believe.  Democracy  has  become  a  vital 
and  tangible  synonym  for  the  American  way  of  life.  It  is  justice,  order, 
and  liberty,  as  opposed  to  all  other  ways  of  life.  Nor  is  this  a  negative, 
a  static  goal.  No  foreign  policy  can  aim  simply  to  preserve  conditions 
and  situations ;  "a  foreign  policy  dedicated  solely  to  such  a  negative  end 
must  eventually  fall  and  bring  with  it  uncountable  hardships  and  suf- 
fering."6 America  must  be  made  more  democratic.  It  must  improve 
the  lot  of  minorities,  promote  economic  security,  and  fulfill  its  promise 
of  a  better  life  for  all.  For  these  ends  we  will  overcome  every  enemy, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad. 

Though  there  are  those  who  say,  "The  most  potent  challenge  to  a 
foreign  policy  designed  to  preserve  democracy  at  home  is  the  plan  for 
all-out  aid  to  Britain,"7  American  interest  in  democracy  dictates  the 
defeat  of  the  Axis  to  check  aggression  and  establish  a  durable  peace. 
"We  cannot  afford  to  have  three  thousand  miles  of  the  Atlantic  patrol- 
led by  hostile  powers.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  an  island  in  a  world 
surrounded  by  potential  enemies.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  the  last 
democratic  stronghold  in  the  world."8  There  are  two  grounds  for  this 
view.  The  first  is  ideological.  In  a  world  where  self-government  and 
individual  freedom  had  become  exceptional,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
keep  democracy  alive  in  the  United  States.  "If  we  were  the  sole  sur- 
viving democracy,  we  should  be  driven  to  the  adoption  of  totalitarian 
methods."9  The  second,  more  frequently  stressed,  reason  is  that  de- 
mocracy in  the  United  States  would  be  in  actual  physical  danger  if 
Britain  falls.  It  would  leave  our  trade  at  Hitler's  mercy,  would  promote 
Japanese  aggression,  and  restrict  United  States  activities  to  hopelessly 
narrow  bounds.     "The  United  States  would  be  left  in  proud  isolation, 
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a  suppliant  for  markets  in  the  old  world."10  Views  on  the  extent  of 
danger  differ  but  agree  that  the  United  States  could  not  pursue  tradi- 
tional economic  or  political  paths;  America  would  become  "an  island 
in  an  unfriendly  world."11 

However  diverse  the  views  of  Americans  in  regard  to  immediate 
issues,  there  is  a  broad  basis  of  unanimity  in  the  long-run  objectives 
of  American,  foreign  policy.  The  most  general,  most  broadly  stated  aim 
is  the  security  of  the  United  States.  Though  there  is  inevitable  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  interpretation  of  security  and  the  proper 
means  of  obtaining  it,  it  naturally  occupies  first  place  in  any  American's 
thinking.  To  the  majority,  the  attainment  of  American  security  de- 
pends upon  "victory"  in  the  present  war,  "the  defense  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,"  and  the  battle  for  the  "four  freedoms."  Peace  ranks 
next  as  an  essential  aim  of  foreign  policy.  "It  is  only  in  a  world  at 
peace  that  we  can  hope  for  stability  and  security  in  our  economy,  in- 
surance for  increasing  social  gains,  continued  improvement  in  our  stand- 
ard of  living,  and  the  extension  of  the  benefits  of  political  democracy."12 
Aggressive  warfare  which  blots  out  the  freedom  and  security  of  other 
nations  is  a  constant  menace  to  America.  Speedy  peace  is,  therefore, 
imperative,  but  no  student  of  the  next  decade  of  American  foreign 
policy  goes  so  far  as  to  advocate  a  negotiated  peace  at  any  price.  The 
demand  is  for  a  just  peace  which  will  lead  to  a  more  stable  world  order. 
Even  those  who  are  isolationists  with  regard  to  the  present  war  share 
the  belief  that  after  the  conflict  is  over  the  United  States  must  cooperate 
in  building  a  better  world.  It  is  recognized,  furthermore,  that  stability 
is  not  simply  or  even  primarily  dependent  on  political  organization. 
Economic  factors,  such  as  access  to  markets  and  raw  materials,  are 
forces  that  may  undermine  a  politically  satisfactory  world  order.  Eco- 
nomic opportunity  for  all  must  therefore  be  made  a  bulwark  of  the 
new  society  of  nations.  No  specific  form  of  world  organization  can  be 
stipulated,  but  there  is  no  desire  for  a  "return  to  normalcy"  of  the 
1920  variety.  "To  speak  of  American  foreign  policy  as  something  dis- 
tinct from  general  world  policy  is  an  anachronism.  It  implies  that  an 
analysis  of  American  problems  and  interests  is  something  entirely  apart 
from  the  problems  and  interests  of  the  world  as  a  whole.  It  is  mis- 
leading to  approach  the  subject  in  this  light."13  Not  only  must  the 
United  States  participate  in  world  affairs,  but  America  must  assume  a 
position  of  leadership.  "It  is  rare  that  a  nation  is  given  an  opportunity 
to  make  good  an  obligation  on  which  it  has  once  defaulted.  We  may 
have  the  opportunity  after  the  present  war.  It  is  doubtful  whether  we 
shall  ever  have  it  again."14 


10  Rollins  College. 
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II.     FACTORS  IN  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY 

DESPITE  APPARENT  FREEDOM  of  choice  as  to  our  policy, 
the  general  direction  of  our  course  has  already  been  influenced  by 
factors  beyond  our  immediate  control.  These  factors  are  easily  grouped 
into  several  categories — geographic,  strategic,  political,  economic,  and 
cultural.  But  when  the  factors  have  been  discovered  and  grouped,  they 
do  not  inevitably  point  to  a  single  policy ;  "when  our  geographical  isola- 
tion suggests  one  policy,  our  need  for  trade  another,  and  our  sympathies 
yet  another — the  choice  of  a  policy  becomes  difficult.  The  problem  in 
foreign  policy  is  to  evaluate  criteria  and  choose  those  which  can  be  ap- 
plied with  the  least  offense  to  all  the  others  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
tribute to  the  ultimate  aims  we  have  in  view."1 

The  geographic  factors  are  perhaps  the  primary  consideration,  but 
even  they  "set  boundaries  without  defining  conduct  therein.  We  are 
free  to  consider  the  possibility  of  ideological,  political,  or  economic  union 
or  conflict  with  other  nations  solely  from  the  standpoint  of  our  own 
national  interest  without  reference  to  any  coercion  towards  a  particular 
policy  by  military  or  geographical  conditions."2  "America  is  a  large 
nation,  the  second  largest  of  the  world's  powers,  and  her  population 
does  not  exert  the  pressure  for  expansion  experienced  by  certain  other 
powers.  The  ratio  of  her  population  to  her  land  area,  in  short,  does 
not  necessitate  the  extension  of  her  territorial  limits  beyond  their 
present  scope.  Hence  the  drive  for  Lebensraum  is  not  a  prime  motiva- 
tion for  her  policy."3  The  United  States  lies  between  two  oceans  and 
between  two  neighbors  not  so  favored  in  resources.  We  are  the 
world's  richest  nation  in  natural  resources  and  in  variety  of  climate  and 
topography.  These  are  the  simple  facts.  Upon  them  many  conflicting 
policies  are  based.  Our  geographic  position  is  cited  by  both  isolation- 
ists and  interventionists  in  advancing  their  arguments.  Miles  of  water 
separate  us  from  warring  nations — but  communication  has  contracted 
those  distances.  It  is  said  that  the  primary  geographic  factor  is  natural 
security  within  our  hemisphere ;  it  is  argued  on  the  other  hand  that  we 
are  moving  from  regional  isolation  to  world  community,  with  the  United 
States  in  contact  with  all  parts  of  the  world  community.  The  geographic 
juxtaposition  of  North  and  South  America  is  pointed  out;  so  also  is 
the  fact  that  in  actual  distance  South  America  is  closer  to  Africa  than 
to  North  America.  "It  is  6,761  miles  by  boat  from  New  York  to 
Buenos  Aires,  whereas  the  distance  betwen  New  York  and  London  is 
only  3,964.  Gibraltar  is  closer  to  the  entire  south  Atlantic  coast  of  South 
America  than  is  any  shipping  point  in  the  United  States,  giving  Europe 
easier  access  to  those  ports."4 


1  Western  College  for  Women. 

2  State  College  of  Washington. 

3  Princeton  University. 

4  Marquette  University. 
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Emphasis  must  be  placed  upon  the  change  in  meaning  of  geographic 
factors.  The  greater  facility  of  communication  means  practically  a 
shrinkage  of  the  globe.  At  one  time,  geographic  factors  did  point  to 
isolation.  But,  "It  has  become  to  many  quite  clear,  for  the  first  time, 
that  the  oceans  are  not  in  themselves  enough ;  there  is  required,  in  addi- 
tion, the  British  Navy.  In  other  words,  a  large  number  of  people  have 
realized,  whether  explicitly  or  not,  that  we  confused  the  oceans  per  se 
with  the  control  of  the  oceans — by  ourselves  or  by  a  friendly  power."5 
In  enemy  hands  our  oceans  are  not  a  bulwark,  but  a  pathway  to  our 
shores;  the  weak  nations  on  either  side  of  us  are  not  assurance  of  our 
own  supremacy,  but  potential  bases  for  attack  on  our  unfortified  front- 
iers. Thus  there  has  been  a  reversal  of  interpretation  of  the  geographic 
factors,  and  where  they  once  indicated  isolation  they  now  point  sharply 
to  the  need  for  cooperation. 

The  strategic  factors  are  closely  linked  with  the  geographic.  From 
a  military  standpoint  we  are  relatively  secure  and  intend  to  remain  so 
by  keeping  up  an  adequate  military  machine.  But  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  is  primarily  a  naval  problem  in  which  the  Panama  Canal 
plays  a  basic  role.  "The  protection  of  the  Panama  Canal  requires  a 
hegemony  over  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  and  the  waters  approaching  the 
Canal  from  the  Pacific.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  must  acquire  ter- 
ritorial possession  of  the  surrounding  land.  It  does  mean  that  we  can- 
not permit  any  nation  to  establish  naval  or  air  bases  that  would  threaten 
our  control."6  The  importance  of  the  link  between  the  oceans  and  its 
vulnerability  from  the  air  inspired  many  suggestions  that  we  build  a 
supplementary  canal  over  the  Nicaragua  route.  But  the  actual  defense 
of  the  present  canal  must  be  visualized  in  terms  of  bases.  "Mexico  has 
announced  full  cooperation  with  the  United  States  in  all  matters  of  de- 
fense and  particularly  in  the  creation  of  new  naval,  military,  and  air 
bases.  Panama  has  granted  the  United  States  the  right  to  establish 
anti-aircraft  defenses  for  the  Panama  Canal  on  Panama  soil.  The 
United  States  maintains  naval  missions  in  Brazil,  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
and  Venezuela,  and  advisers  in  Peru  and  Argentina.  At  present  the 
State  Department  is  pushing  its  efforts  to  obtain  the  right  to  develop 
ports  and  bases  in  other  South  American  countries."7  These  bases 
must  be  secured  with  the  cooperation  of  Latin  America,  for  a  forcible 
seizure  would  not  be  worth  the  alienation  of  Latin  America.  Bases 
further  from  the  Americas  must  also  be  obtained,  especially  in  the 
Pacific,  here  probably  with  the  cooperation  of  Britain.  The  defense  area 
needed  by  the  United  States  may  be  described  as  stretching  from  Singa- 
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pore,  the  Philippines,  and  Australia  to  somewhere  in  the  Atlantic,8  and 
from  the  Aleutian  Islands  to  Patagonia.  Even  Gibraltar  is  considered 
an  outpost  vital  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  unnatural  that  the  phrase  "two-ocean  navy"  should  have 
become  magic  for  Americans,  the  "open  sesame"  of  national  security. 
The  resolution  to  have  a  two-ocean  navy  is,  however,  too  frequently  con- 
fused with  the  attainment  of  the  objective ;  the  United  States  is  not  yet 
free  to  pursue  a  strong  policy  in  both  oceans.  It  must,  therefore,  co- 
operate closely  with  the  British.  In  the  Pacific,  it  needs  to  use  British 
bases,  especially  Singapore,  and  take  over  the  primary  responsibility  for 
the  South  Pacific  area.  Until  more  ships  have  been  built,  it  will  have  to 
be  content  with  standing  guard  over  our  commerce.  To  transfer  the 
greater  portion  of  the  fleet  to  the  Atlantic  is  impossible  unless  a  com- 
plete Nazi  victory  in  Europe  necessitates  calling  in  the  fleet  for  home 
defense  and  abandoning  the  Far  East.  We  must  give  the  British  all 
the  help  we  can  in  the  hope  that  they  can  continue  to  hold  the  Atlantic, 
for  our  naval  problem  would  be  desperate  if  the  British  fleet  passed 
into  German  hands. 

Strategy  means  more,  however,  than  oceans,  shorelines,  bases,  more 
than  army  and  navy.  Raw  materials  are  a  major  strategic  factor,  and 
we  are  not  so  well  endowed  as  many  believe.  A  list  of  strategic  raw 
materials  essential  to  the  United  States  shows  eleven  that  are  not  obtain- 
able at  present  in  this  hemisphere.9  To  say  that  all  these  materials  or 
substitutes  for  them  can  be  procured  in  this  hemisphere  is  to  ignore 
the  facts.  The  hard  truth  fa  that  even  with  the  Western  Hemisphere 
the  United  States  is  not  self-sufficient  for  war.  The  need  for  raw 
materials  is  the  prime  factor  influencing  our  Pacific  policy.  It  is  the 
best  indication  that  we  should  not  attempt  to  be  a  self-sufficient  entity. 

The  political  factors  arising  out  of  sentiment,  habit,  and  propaganda 
are  less  tangible  than  geography  or  strategy,  but  they  help  to  make  public 
opinion  which  is  so  influential  in  a  democracy.  "Public  opinion  power- 
fully affects  the  diplomacy  of  the  United  States ;  perhaps  it  is  correct 
to  say  that  it  actually  determines  the  course  of  our  foreign  policy."10 
It  is  a  real  question  whether  "freedom  of  opinion  has,  for  large  masses 
of  people,  any  meaning  other  than  subjection  to  the  propaganda  of  the 
different  vested  interests."11  But  propaganda  cannot  reverse  the  trend 
of  popular  opinion.  As  the  Germans  acknowledged  in  the  last  war, 
British  propaganda  was  more  successful  in  the  United  States  than 
theirs,  primarily  because  Americans  wished  to  believe  the  British  in- 
stead of  the  Germans.     Sentiments  and  traditions  play  their  part  in 


8  The  essays  were  written  long  before  the  occupation  of  Iceland  and  Dutch 
Guiana  and  are  vaguer  on  the  Atlantic  defense  area  than  on  the  Pacific,  though 
Freetown  in  Sierra  Leone  is  mentioned. 

9  Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board  List. 

10  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute. 

11  University  of  Kansas  City. 


the  adoption,  retention,  and  modification  of  foreign  policy.  In  addition, 
our  political  institutions  have  their  influence.  In  the  next  decade  there 
will  be  four  Congressional  and  two  Presidential  elections;  "we  have 
little  provision  for  continuity  of  foreign  policy  if  domestic  policy  is 
repudiated."12  But  violent  shifts  in  foreign  policy  are  rare  because  of 
fairly  general  agreement  on  long-run  aims. 

Today,  however,  the  strongest  influence  on  policy  is  probably  exerted 
by  economic  factors.  "In  international  affairs,  first  things  are  placed 
first,  and  politics  are  often  found  to  be  the  afterglow  of  economics."13 
"Modern  wars  are  economic  wars"  in  which  the  mobilization  of  economic 
resources  may  be  as  decisive  as  man-power.14  The  severe  dislocations 
of  modern  war  demand  sound  war  finance  and  wise  policies  to  cushion 
the  post-war  adjustment.15  If  the  transition  from  war  to  peace  is 
awkward,  social  unrest  may  nullify  the  country's  influence  in  inter- 
national affairs.  Similarly  social  and  economic  unrest  in  many  coun- 
tries will  prevent  any  stability  or  peace. 

Indeed,  "the  failure  of  collective  security  can  be  traced  to  con- 
tradictions in  the  economic  system."16  The  trend  toward  economic 
nationalism  destroyed  the  hope  of  political  internationalism  after  the 
last  war.  The  failure  of  the  United  States  to  act  in  accordance  with 
its  economic  position  contributed  to  economic  and  political  chaos.  The 
high  tariff  walls  put  up  after  the  United  States  became  a  creditor  nation 
interfered  not  only  with  our  own  prosperity  but  also  with  that  of 
other  countries.  After  this  war,  the  United  States  must  reduce  its 
tariff  and  lend  to  other  countries  in  order  to  promote  trade. 

This  policy  is  not  quixotic.  "While  our  foreign  trade  in  normal 
years  forms  not  more  than  five  or  ten  per  cent  of  our  total  national 
income,  it  produces  that  part  of  the  income  that  means  the  difference 
between  depression  and  prosperity.  A  lag  in  foreign  trade  and  a  piling 
up  of  surpluses  lead  to  internal  dissension,  strikes,  and  poverty."17 
Furthermore,  "investment  opportunities  are  essential  to  our  welfare."18 
"It  is  argued  by  some  that  the  United  States  would  be  able  to  main- 
tain her  ^position  as  a  world  power  on  the  basis  of  self-sufficiency. 
However,  it  must  be  realized  that  before  such  a  plan  of  a  self-sufficient 
United  States  could  be  made  effective,  it  would  require  the  breaking 
down  of  American  economy  which  since  its  conception  has  been  geared 
to  a  dependence  upon  foreign  economy."19  But  besides  the  direct  bene- 
fits of  a  liberal  economic  policy,  the  long-run  advantage  from  the  promo- 
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13  George  Washington  University. 
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15  University  of  Buffalo. 
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17  University  of  Tennessee. 

18  University  of  Michigan. 
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tion  of  economic  stability  will  be  reaped  in  international  relations.  To 
insure  the  maintenance  and  success  of  this  policy,  the  individual,  as 
well  as  government  officials,  must  understand  that  the  world  is  an  eco- 
nomic entity;  that  the  self-sufficiency  of  any  of  its  parts  a  delusion, 
and  that  our  national  prosperity  is  dependent  upon  international  inter- 
course. 

Economic  factors  interact  with  other  factors  besides  political.  Eco- 
nomic ties  have  reinforced  cultural  bonds  between  the  United  States  and 
Britain,  between  Latin  America  and  southern  Europe.  "To  minimize 
the  influence  of  this  circumstance  is  to  misunderstand  human  nature. 
For  a  common  language  begets  understanding;  understanding  begets 
confidence;  confidence  begets  cooperation.  These  truths  apply  to  in- 
dividuals, and  to  nations  as  well."20  While  economic  factors  are  a  major 
consideration  in  formulating  United  States  policy  toward  Latin  America, 
cultural  invigoration  comes  from  contacts  with  diverse  communities. 
This  has  been  true  within  the  borders  of  the  United  States.  While  the 
heterogeneity  of  our  population  has  sometimes  hampered  clear-cut 
policy,  it  has  enriched  American  culture.  It  is  even  suggested  that  the 
government  should  send  artists  to  foreign  countries  as  official  repre- 
sentatives on  the  ground  that  they  alone  can  make  manifest  the  charac- 
ter of  the  nation  in  a  universal  language. 

As  we  have  pointed  out,  policy  in  a  democracy  is  compromise. 
There  are  conflicting  factors,  a  diversity  of  aims,  and  a  variety  of 
means,  but  when  America  finds  herself  in  conflict  with  a  clearly  defined 
aggressive  policy  of  a  foreign  power  the  problems  become  simplified; 
public  opinion  is  directed  toward  definite  objectives,  and  our  immediate 
aims  with  reference  to  the  opponent  become  clear.  A  whole  nation 
bends  itself  to  the  utmost  effort. 


20  University  of  Detroit. 
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III.     EUROPE 

Ed.  note.  The  following  section  will  appear  to  many  to  be  unbalanced, 
devoted  as  it  is  almost  exclusively  to  the  question  of  war.  But  it  reflects 
well  the  weakest  point  in  the  thinking  of  students  of  today  on  foreign 
policy.  For  the  Western  Hemisphere,  for  the  Far  East,  they  have  learned 
the  history  of  our  policies,  the  value  of  our  stake,  and  our  position  in  relation 
to  other  nations ;  consequently  they  are  able  to  view  our  problems  in 
perspective,  and  to  offer  suggestions  which  have  been  clearly  thought 
through.  But  toward  Europe  they  have  been  trained  only  in  terms  of  "isola- 
tion" and  "intervention."  As  a  result  they  are  unable  to  view  our  European 
problems  in  their  proper  perspective,  and  to  evaluate  the  possible  solutions. 
For  these  students,  the  chief  problem  of  our  European  policy  becomes  one 
of  whether  to  abandon  isolation  in  favor  of  participation  in  the  European 
war. 

The  appraisal  of  the  whole  European  situation  is  made  on  this  basis. 
Thus,  there  is  little  attention  paid  to  Spain  or  Portugal  despite  their  possible 
role  in  the  penetration  of  South  America ;  Turkey  is  discussed  as  a  potential 
belligerent  only.  There  is  no  conception  of  any  general  American  interest  in 
the  Mediterranean  or  any  other  part  of  Europe.  At  the  time  the  essayists 
wrote,  Russia's  position  was  still  uncertain.  While  ideological  repugnance 
and  fears  of  Russian  aggression  were  expressed,  the  majority  wished  the 
United  States  to  cultivate  Russia's  friendship.  Some  foresaw  with  consid- 
erable accuracy  the  actual  course  of  the  United  States  toward  Russia. 

America's  Stake  in  Europe 

THE  UNITED  STATES  has  its  roots  in  Europe,  whence  came 
the  great  majority  of  its  immigrants  and  the  basis  of  its  culture. 
It  is  also  bound  to  Europe  by  economic  ties  which  have  never  been 
loosened  though  the  United  States  has  long  since  outgrown  a 
colonial  economy.  Europe  remains  our  greatest  single  export  mar- 
ket, taking  42.9  per  cent  of  all  our  exports  in  1938;  and  it  is  the 
source  of  29.6  per  cent  of  our  imports,  second  only  to  Asia,  which 
furnished  30  per  cent.1  In  the  list  of  our  direct  foreign  investments, 
Europe  ranked  third;  American  investments  in  Europe  in  1935 
included  $1,369,600,000  in  direct  investments  and  $2,584,400,000  in 
portfolio.2 

In  America's  relations  with  Europe,  Great  Britain  is  the 
largest  single  factor.  Sending  a  majority  of  the  early  immigrants, 
providing  the  language  and  literature,  the  legal  institutions,  and 
much  of  the  borrowed  capital,  the  imprint  on  the  United  States  is 
unmistakable,  despite  all  the  contributions  of  other  racial  groups. 

The  War  in  Europe 

The  relations  of  the  United  States  with  Europe  cannot  be  dis- 
sociated from  the  facts  of  the  war.  "On  the  battlefields  of  Europe 
an  old  order  is  being  broken  to  pieces.    Whatever  may  be  the  out- 


1  State  University  of  Nevada. 
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come  of  the  present  struggle,  the  status  quo  ante  Munich  is  forever 
dead."3  Again,  ".  .  .  the  war  is  one  of  immediate  vital  concern  to 
us,  and  one  in  which  we  are  even  now  participating."4  "The  imme- 
diate issue  is  the  defense  of  our  democratic  ideals  rather  than  their 
application  to  a  future  world  order  .  .  .  ."5  "The  outcome  of  the 
present  war  will  profoundly  affect  us  no  matter  who  wins,  and  we 
must  be  ready  to  accept  the  changes  when  and  as  they  come."6 

"Isolation  is  a  myth  which  we  would  do  well  to  extermi- 
nate .  .  ."7  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  United  States  was  ever 
indifferent  to  what  went  on  in  Europe ;  the  same  Thomas  Jefferson 
who  coined  the  phrase  "no  entangling  alliances",  so  often  attributed 
to  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  also  enunciated  the  maxim 
"Europe's  distress  is  America's  opportunity."  "From  its  very  be- 
ginning our  government  realized  that  its  peace,  progress,  and 
prosperity  depended  to  a  great  extent  upon  economic  and  political 
reverberations  in  foreign  countries."8  The  doctrine  of  the  Fathers 
was  that  America  should  determine  her  own  course  in  relation  to 
European  affairs,  not  that  what  happened  in  Europe  was  no  possi- 
ble concern  of  the  United  States.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  an  illus- 
tration of  this.  Though  it  was  an  independent  American  declara- 
tion, "at  its  inception,  it  was  linked  with  the  policies  of  Great 
Britain ;  it  was  backed  up  by  the  strength  of  the  British  Navy  and 
expressed  the  ideas  of  both  English  speaking  nations  in  regard  to 
the  Western  Hemisphere."9 

Misinterpretation  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Monroe  be- 
clouds the  actual  trend  of  American  foreign  policy.  The  truth  is 
that  America  has  always  desired  peace  and  trade  with  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  the  world;  for  this  reason  her  interests  have 
usually  coincided  with  those  of  Britain,  the  great  commercial  na- 
tion. Hence  the  policies  which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  fondly  labeled  "isolation"  toward  Europe  have  actually  been 
a  tacit  support  of  Britain's  effort  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power, 
since  in  that  way  trade  could  continue  uninterrupted.  With  Britain, 
the  United  States  has  a  community  of  interest,  based  partly  on 
trade  and  concern  over  open  sea  lanes  and  partly  on  a  common 
culture.  If  the  balance  of  power  in  favor  of  the  English-speaking, 
the  democratic,  and  the  commercial  nations  of  the  world  can  be 
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restored,  then  the  American  economy  and  society  can  develop 
without  serious  interruption.  "If  the  British  ever  should  fail,  then 
America  must  look  to  a  great  fight,  not  necessarily  from  without, 
but  from  within  the  very  walls  of  the  nation  itself.  We  believe  that 
no  responsible  American  statesman  who  wishes  to  preserve  our 
type  of  democracy  can  afford  to  gamble  on  this  issue."10 

The  fact  that  our  interests  lie  with  a  British  victory  has  been 
established  and  accepted;  "unless  Britain  is  successful  in  her  pres- 
ent struggle  the  United  States  shall  have  little  need  for  a  foreign 
policy  toward  Europe,  for  that  sphere  of  activity  will  be  dominated 
and  controlled  by  powers  unfriendly  to  the  United  States."11  Not 
only  British  but  Russian  opposition  to  Germany  must  call  forth  all 
the  resources  of  propaganda,  diplomacy,  and  material  aid  we  can 
muster.  "If  alliance  with  Russia  would  help  peace,  we  should  not 
allow  our  opposing  political  dogmas  to  stand  in  the  way."12  The 
value  of  Russia  as  a  bulwark  against  German  and  Japanese  aggres- 
sion in  the  past  has  been  insufficiently  appreciated,  and  its  interest 
in  a  democratic  front  against  fascism  rebuffed,  but  Russia  now  pro- 
vides "the  second  front"  which  the  German  people  have  so  much 
reason  to  fear.  If  Britain  is  part  of  our  line  of  defense,  Russia  is 
part  of  Britain's.  Therefore,  aid  to  Britain  includes  aid  to  any 
Russian  government  opposed  to  Germany. 

The  question  is  the  extent  of  aid  to  Hitler's  enemies,  not  the 
choice  of  our  friends.  This  is  the  real  point  at  issue  between  the 
isolationist  and  the  interventionist.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  our 
material  aid  should  include  everything — for  the  civilian  as  well  as 
the  military  population — which  we  can  spare.  Few  would  with- 
hold all  aid  for  fear  of  retaliation  in  the  event  of  a  German  victory 
or  on  the  ground  "that  further  aid  to  Great  Britain  will  only  pro- 
long the  war  and  cause  more  bloodshed."13  Some  would  send  only 
very  limited  aid,  believing  that  we  should  concentrate  on  our  own 
defense  and  let  Europe  take  care  of  herself.  But  there  is  greater 
disagreement  on  sending  troops.  Some  believe  that  the  deaths 
and  losses  involved  would  outweigh  the  advantages  of  sending  men 
and  that  our  supplies  will  be  sufficient  if  Britain  furnishes  the  men. 
Others  feel  that  the  results  of  a  German  victory  would  not  be  bad 
enough  to  justify  our  going  to  war  to  prevent  it.  A  few  advocate 
abstention  from  war  because  they  fear  the  internal  repercussions 
of  warfare.    But  most  urge  the  maximum  war  aid.14 
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The  reasons  for  all-out  participation  are  various.  The  major- 
ity regard  Nazi  Germany  as  such  a  threat  to  American  democracy 
and  security  that  a  show-down  will  have  to  come.  The  coldly 
practical  are  guided  by  self-interest.  They  point  out  that  the 
sooner  we  send  men  the  fewer  we  shall  have  to  send.  Even  with 
the  internal  risk  involved  in  stepping  into  active  warfare,  they  feel 
that  it  would  be  less  expensive  to  go  to  war  now  than  to  refrain 
from  war.  They  point  out  that  if  Germany  wins  the  war  our 
democracy  will  certainly  break  down ;  if  we  go  to  war  in  its  defense 
it  may  hold  together.  Fighting  the  war  on  foreign  soil  will  be 
cheaper  than  fighting  it  on  our  own.  Half-measures  are  worse  than 
none.  The  supplies  already  sent  and  the  taxes  paid  out  by  Ameri- 
cans will  be  thrown  away  if  we  allow  Britain  to  be  defeated.  It 
will  aid  the  morale  of  the  defeated  nations  and  those  still  resisting 
defeat  to  know  that  we  have  dropped  all  pretense  of  neutrality. 
Without  our  naval  and  military  forces  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  Britain  can  do  more  than  hold  her  island.  We  shall  gain 
nothing  by  staying  out  because  we  shall  have  infuriated  the  Axis 
without  destroying  it.  Some,  evincing  caution,  would  enter  only 
at  the  last  possible  moment,  and  then  only  if  victory  were  assured 
by  our  participation.  The  cautious  argue  that  so  long  as  England 
can  possibly  hold  out  with  supplies  from  us,  so  long  should  we 
refrain  from  sending  men.  But  even  these  say  that  in  the  event  of 
a  last-ditch  battle,  invasion  of  Britain  or  a  sudden  British  offensive 
on  the  continent,  requiring  large  numbers  of  men,  we  should  enter 
the  war. 

Many  take  the  view  that  the  United  States  must  fight  in  order 
to  influence  the  peace.  Our  present  undefined  status  will  not  be 
conducive  to  our  popularity  or  authority  at  the  end  of  the  war; 
we  shall  receive  little  credit  from  those  for  whom  we  do  not  go 
far  enough,  and  none  from  those  for  whom  we  go  too  far.  Finally, 
there  is  a  smaller  group  who  see  in  this  war  a  second  chance  to  do 
a  job  on  which  we  failed  twenty  years  ago;  who  see  our  participa- 
tion in  this  war  as  the  only  road  to  peace ;  and  who  would  have  us 
enter  it  not  for  our  own  or  Britain's  gain,  not  for  German  defeat, 
but  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  world;  "we  must  not  falter  in 
our  aid  to  those  countries  fighting  for  a  cause  in  which  we  believe ; 
namely,  the  right  of  a  people  of  any  country  to  determine,  free 
from  coercion,  the  type  of  social,  political,  and  economic  order 
they  desire."15 

Our  policy  toward  Europe  is  now  inseparable  from  the  war. 


15  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 
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But  the  influence  of  the  war  is  not  confined  to  Europe.  In  every 
section  of  the  world  today,  in  every  plan  for  a  future  world,  the 
fact  of  the  war  guides  our  policies,  colors  our  views,  shapes  our 
relations.  Vast  and  proud  though  we  are,  and  firmly  though  our 
democracy  is  entrenched,  our  policies  must  be  built  around  a  war 
which  many  still  refuse  to  accept  as  their  own.  In  the  shifting 
policies  of  expediency  which  we  follow  in  an  effort  to  sail  the 
troubled  waters,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  our  aims,  we  must  not 
lose  hope  for  their  attainment. 
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IV.     THE  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 
In  Perspective 

THE  WAR  IN  EUROPE  has  immeasurably  intensified  Ameri- 
can awareness  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Some  argue  that 
"it  is  becoming  evident  that  the  destiny  of  the  United  States 
lies  north  and  south  and  that  the  foreign  policy  which  dominates 
all  national  action  in  the  future  must  emphasize  relations  with  the 
countries  of  this  hemisphere."1  But  "obstacles  to  Pan-American 
union  are  greater  perhaps  than  obstacles  which  have  so  far  pre- 
vented an  American  union  with  one  or  more  of  the  European 
democracies."2 

"One  can  hardly  ponder  the  responsibilities  of  defending 
twenty  Hispanic  American  republics  without  envying  Hercules, 
who  performed  only  twelve  labors.  If  such  burdens  are  implicit  in 
the  isolationist  program,  it  loses  its  chief  advantage,  and  one  comes 
to  believe  that  it  might  be  easier  to  join  in  a  world  program  to  elim- 
inate pathological  conditions  than  it  would  to  keep  half  the  world 
in  permanent  quarantine."3  The  permanent  isolation  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  from  the  rest  of  the  world  would  be  an  impossi- 
bility ;  "the  victory  of  the  Triplice  in  Europe  and  Asia  will  make 
'Western  Hemisphere  defense'  impossible,  whereas  British  victory, 
followed  by  Anglo-American  world  hegemony,  Avill  make  it  un- 
necessary."4 

While  we  discount  the  view  that  "the  destiny  of  America  lies 
in  the  Americas,"5  we  cannot  shrink  from  the  problem  of  hem- 
isphere defense  simply  because  of  its  magnitude.  The  Panama 
Canal  would  be  reason  enough  for  us  to  take  an  interest  in  Latin 
America ;  "South  America  must  have  our  attention  since  it  will  be 
our  battleground."6  To  strengthen  ourselves  we  must  strengthen 
our  neighbors.7  Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  war,  Western  Hemi- 
sphere solidarity  must  be  increased.8  The  emergency  merely  has- 
tens and  compels  it,  and  the  war  has  demonstrated  to  all  of  us 
our  common  interest.  While  we  work  for  this,  we  must  remember 
that  "a  permanent  solution  can  come  only  through  world  peace  and 
world  cooperation."9 

"United   States  foreign   policy   should  not  be  based    [exclus- 
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ively]  on  Western  Hemisphere  defense  because  the  United  States 
has  a  greater  role  to  play."10  Even  within  the  range  of  hemi- 
sphere defense  we  must  keep  our  bearings.  "One  stereotyped  pop- 
ular opinion  must  be  abandoned — the  idea  that  Latin  America  can 
be  discussed  as  an  entity.  The  twenty  republics  are  of  varying 
importance  to  the  United  States.  Each  has  its  separate  internal 
problems,  which  influence  its  external  relations.  Brazil,  the  sixth 
largest  market  for  North  American  exports,  is  obviously  of  greater 
importance  to  the  economy  of  the  United  States  than  Peru,  which 
ranks  twenty-seventh  in  importance.  Argentina,  with  its  close 
economic  relations  with  Europe,  cannot  be  expected  to  show  the 
same  enthusiasm  for  the  leadership  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Pan-American  movement,  as  small  Cuba,  three  quarters  of  whose 
trade  is  with  the  United  States."11  But  Canada  is  our  nearest  and 
greatest  neighbor.12  "The  United  States  should  encourage  Canada 
to  participate  actively  in  the  Pan-American  councils,  for  no  hemi- 
spheric defense  or  general  cooperative  measures  can  succeed  as 
long  as  a  nation  with  Canada's  influence  is  not  included.  The 
American  and  Canadian  peoples  know  surprisingly  little  about  each 
other,  especially  when  we  consider  their  geographical  proximity. 
To  remedy  this  situation,  steps  must  be  taken  toward  intellectual 
cooperation  and  closer  cultural  ties.  The  governments  of  both 
nations  could  profitably  subsidize  an  exchange  of  university  pro- 
fessors and  students,  and  undertake  other  steps  to  break  down 
barriers  erected  by  ignorance."13  "As  long  as  the  British  Empire 
continues  to  exist  Canada  will  not  find  it  expedient  to  enter  into 
unlimited  hemispheric  cooperation.  Meanwhile  the  United  States 
will  form  the  chief  connecting  link  between  Canada  and  the  other 
nations  of  this  hemisphere.  Our  military  program  will  be  aligned 
through  the  Canadian-American  Defense  Board  so  as  to  include 
Canada  in  the  plan  for  hemisphere  defense  ....  In  the  event  of 
Britain's  defeat  overseas  and  the  consequent  dissolution  of  Can- 
ada's Empire  trade  relations,  Canada  may  be  expected  to  enter  into 
full  cooperation  with  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere  on  the  above  out- 
lined basis."14 

America's  Stake  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 

America's  interest  in  the  defense  of  Canada  is  obvious  even 
to  the  least  informed  layman.     Our  common  boundary  has  gone 
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unfortified  for  one  hundred  years.  No  natural  obstacle  intervenes 
to  keep  out  of  the  United  States  a  military  master  of  Canada's 
prairies.  The  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  provides  a  highway  to 
the  invader.  "Giant  strides  have  been  taken  in  the  direction  of 
cooperation  since  1938,  when  President  Roosevelt  guaranteed  the 
territorial  integrity  of  Canada  by  formal  extension  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  The  war  has  fostered  the  Joint  Military  Defense  Com- 
mission, which  should  by  all  means  be  continued  and  strengthened. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  this  cooperation  should  not  be  carried 
into  the  field  of  economics  by  the  formation  of  a  Permanent  Joint 
Economic  Board.  Such  a  body  would  work  toward  better  tariff 
adjustments  and  a  more  complementary  economy  between  the  two 
nations.  As  an  important  initial  step  the  development  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Waterway  project  should  be  undertaken  without 
delay."15 

The  economic  interest  of  the  United  States  in  Canada  is  great 
but  unnoticed.  In  1931  a  quarter  of  America's  foreign  investments 
were  in  Canada,  most  of  them  direct  investments,  not  bonds ;  in 
1938,  the  last  pre-war  year,  the  percentage  was  even  higher.  In 
1929-30  Canada  bought  17.7  per  cent  of  our  exports — which  was 
more  than  any  other  part  of  the  world  except  Europe,  and  almost 
equal  to  what  was  sent  to  Central  and  South  America  combined. 
That  same  year  we  took  12.7  per  cent  of  our  imports  from  Canada, 
an  amount  equal  to  half  that  from  all  the  Western  Hemisphere 
south  of  us.  Canada  has  an  even  greater  dependence  upon  us,  for, 
in  1930,  she  sent  us  half  her  exports  and  took  from  us  two-thirds 
of  her  imports.16  The  two  countries  are  mutually  dependent  in 
meeting  their  raw  material  needs. 

"The  United  States  and  Canada  share  a  common  cultural  heri- 
tage."17 Americans  and  Canadians  move  so  freely  across  the 
border  that,  in  all  the  world,  there  are  few  instances  of  such 
intermingling  of  peoples. 

Likewise,  America  has  an  enormous  interest  in  her  southern 
neighbors,  for  the  Panama  Canal  is  vital  to  our  commerce,  our 
defense,  and  our  national  unity.  "If  we  allow  potential  enemies 
to  entrench  themselves  on  our  side  of  the  oceans  we  are  abandoning 
a  policy  followed  throughout  our  national  existence.  A  policy  of 
limited  defense  is  folly  in  that  it  grants  the  advantage  of  selecting 
the  time  and  place  of  attack  to  our  opponents."18 

Our  defense  strategy  consequently  demands  our  concern  with 
the  whole  theatre  north  of  the  equator  and  from  Natal  in  Brazil  to 
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the  Galapagos  Islands.  "If  construction  of  naval  bases  is  impracti- 
cal, good  defensive  strategy  would  at  least  demand  the  establish- 
ment of  listening  and  observation  posts."19  "America  must  place 
herself  in  an  impregnable  position  from  an  armed  invasion  and  to 
accomplish  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  together  the  military 
and  economic  leaders  of  the  United  States  to  meet  with  such  lead- 
ers of  South  America."20 

Furthermore,  American  investments  south  of  the  Rio  Grande 
"in  1935  amounted  to  3.3  billions  in  direct  investments  and  1.6  bil- 
lions in  portfolio  investments  or  approximately  33  per  cent  of  total 
foreign  investments.21  Our  stake  not  only  exceeds  that  of  Britain, 
but  most  of  ours  is  in  direct  investments,  while  much  of  Britain's 
is  in  the  form  of  bonds.22  These  investments  mean  that  the  United 
States  brings  to  a  common  enterprise  industrialization  and  skill 
while  Latin  America  offers  resources  and  labor.  "In  1937,  a  pre- 
war year,  the  United  States  supplied  over  50  per  cent  of  the  imports 
of  Cuba,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Venezuela,  Santo  Domingo, 
and  Haiti.  In  its  turn  the  United  States  provided  a  market  for 
over  50  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  Cuba,  Honduras,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Guatemala,  and  El  Salvador,  and  in  addition 
took  a  high  percentage  of  the  exports  of  the  other  Caribbean  coun- 
tries."23 "American  consumers  took  30.5  per  cent  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can exports,  and  they  took  34  per  cent  of  their  imports  from  us."24 
"In  the  three  years  before  the  war  Latin  America  exported  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent  of  its  total  shipments  to  Europe."25 

Problems  of  Hemisphere  Cooperation 

When  the  United  States  seeks  a  more  intimate  relation  with 
the  republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  it  is  forcibly  reminded 
that  there  is  much  in  Latin  America  that  is  alien.  Our  racial  and 
cultural  roots  are  in  northern  Europe,  theirs  in  southern.  "They 
have  been  more  European  than  American  in  the  sense  that  their 
educational  and  economic  relations  have  been  with  Europe.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  have  been  more  American  than  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  in  the  sense  that  the  great  mass  of  their  citi- 
zens" are  of  mixed  parentage  or  are  descendants  of  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  New  World. 

"Their  whole  point  of  view  has  been  hostile  to  the  traditional 
democratic  system  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  colonies  to  the  north,  even 
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though  they  have  tried  feebly  to  imitate  that  system.  This  ill- 
concealed  feeling-  of  hostility  was  not  assuaged  by  the  expansive 
tendencies  of  the  United  States  which  acquired  Louisiana,  Texas, 
the  Mexican  Cession,  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  by  aggressive 
means.  It  has  been  inflamed  somewhat  by  the  efforts  of  Nazi 
agents  in  South  America  and  the  migration  of  large  numbers  of 
German  nationals  into  Argentina  and  Brazil  especially."26 

"To  prevent  European  imperialism  from  making  headway  on 
the  South  American  continent,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  first 
enunciated.  Through  this  doctrine  the  United  States  made  clear 
its  intention  of  maintaining  the  national  sovereignty  of  the  Latin 
American  countries.  During  the  nineteenth  century  realization  of 
the  importance  of  hemispheric  solidarity  prompted  the  United 
States  to  take  a  firm  stand  when  the  territorial  integrity  of  any  of 
these  southern  nations  was  threatened.  Today  the  southern  nations 
share  with  the  United  States  the  responsibilities  of  hemispheric 
defense.  The  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  which 
this  cooperation  demonstrates  was  developed  in  the  Hoover  admin- 
istration by  such  events  as  the  Pan-American  conference  of  1930 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  marines  from  Nicaragua,  and  it  has 
matured  in  the  present  administration  under  the  careful  supervision 
of  Secretary  Hull.  The  policy  has  not  only  survived  the  test  of 
the  Mexican  oil  expropriation,  but  has  been  strengthened  by  such 
moves  as  the  revocation  of  the  Piatt  Amendment  and  the  signing 
of  a  non-intervention  pledge.  The  reason  for  the  change  in  attitude 
is  the  growing  realization  that  the  method  of  intervention  was  at 
once  contrary  to  American  tradition  and  unsuccessful  in  practice. 
It  became  quite  clear  that  the  use  of  coercion  had  rendered  the 
Latin  American  nations  hostile  to  the  United  States,  and  the  origi- 
nal purpose  of  maintaining  a  solid  front  against  European  inter- 
vention had  thus  been  defeated.  The  Good  Neighbor  policy  of 
cooperation  has  already  lessened  South  American  distrust  of  the 
'Colossus  of  the  North;'  has  fostered  the  use  of  techniques  of  con- 
sultation on  mutual  problems  which  presage  the  possibility  of  real 
joint  action.  The  effects  of  the  new  tendency  to  think  in  terms  of 
the  hemisphere  can  be  seen  in  the  reactions  of  the  Latin  American 
nations  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1939.  Instead  of  meeting 
their  war  problems  alone,  as  each  country  did  in  the  first  World 
War,  they  availed  themselves  at  once  of  the  consultative  machin- 
ery which  had  been  set  up  in  1938. "2T 

It  is  sometimes  said  "that  the  whole  Pan-American  defense 
policy,  and  to  a  large  extent  the  'Good  Neighbor'  policy,  are  con- 
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ducted  in  defiance  of  all  economic  laws."28  "The  economy  of 
Europe  which  exports  manufactured  goods  and  imports  raw  mate- 
rials and  agricultural  products  is  widely  supposed  to  complement 
that  of  South  America,  which  produces  mainly  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural raw  materials.  The  United  States,  although  it  exports 
manufactured  goods,  and  could  therefore  supply  the  import  needs 
of  South  America,  also  produces  agricultural  materials  for  export 
which  compete  directly  with  those  of  South  America.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  buy  the  exports  which  South  America  must  sell,  and 
South  America  must  therefore  remain  an  economic  dependency 
of  Europe. 

"This  problem  has  been  magnified  out  of  proportion  to  its  real 
importance.  The  agricultural  products  which  are  usually  referred 
to  in  such  a  discussion  are  meats  and  wheat,  and  to  a  lesser  degree 
wool,  cotton,  and  corn.  Argentina  is  the  chief  export  of  all  these 
products  except  cotton,  of  which  Brazil  exports  70  per  cent  of 
Latin  America's  total.  Argentina  accounts  for  the  following  pro- 
portion of  Latin  America's  other  exports  competitive  with  our 
own:  80  per  cent  of  meats  (Uruguay  and  Brazil  export  the  rest), 
98  per  cent  of  wheat,  52  per  cent  of  wool  (with  Uruguay  exporting 
another  37  per  cent  of  the  total),  and  95  per  cent  of  corn  exports. 
The  other  important  agricultural  products  of  Latin  America  find 
their  largest  market  in  the  United  States.  The  problem  of  com- 
peting products,  then,  resolves  itself  largely  into  a  problem  of 
internal  adjustment  by  Argentina,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  by  Uru- 
guay and  Brazil.  As  Argentina's  population  amounts  to  only  10 
per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  Latin  America,  the  problem 
assumes  its  true  proportions.  But  if  .  .  .  the  world  trend  toward 
regional  self-sufficiency  continues,  neither  we  nor  they  have  any 
choice  but  to  attempt  to  develop  economic  integration  on  a  contin- 
ental basis  to  the  greatest  possible  extent."29 

The  war  provides  a  great  opportunity  for  cultivating  hemi- 
spheric cooperation,  since  our  southern  neighbors  are  dependent 
upon  us  for  aid  in  defense,  for  the  disposal  of  their  surpluses,  and 
for  relief  from  economic  depression.  "Should,  however,  any  one  of 
these  countries  adopt  a  thoroughly  totalitarian  system  of  govern- 
ment and,  as  a  consequence,  come  into  the  orbit  of  the  Axis,  all  our 
energies  will  probably  be  directed  toward  the  defeat  of  this  govern- 
ment."30 While  there  are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  hemispheric  solid- 
arity, there  are  forces  working  in  its  favor.  Simon  Bolivar  "visual- 
ized a  group  of  independent  countries  settling  their  disputes  with- 
out war — a  federation  of  American  nations,  which,  in  cooperation 
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with  Great  Britain,  would  some  day  spread  into  a  world-wide  or- 
ganization. His  famous  Panama  Conference  of  1826,  called  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  this  idea  .  .  .  failed.  Time  and  space  had  yet 
to  be  conquered.  One  hundred  years  have  now  passed,  and  these 
barriers  no  longer  exist.  The  time  is  at  last  ripe,  it  would  seem, 
for  the  fulfillment  of  the  great  South  American  liberator's  dream."31 
"Until  the  Fascist  powers  are  defeated,  however,  the  United  States 
must  use  her  military  and  naval  power  to  ward  off  political  threats 
to  this  hemisphere,  and  her  economic  power  to  ward  off  economic 
threats ;  but  this  policy  must  not  lead  to  United  States  hegemony 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  ....  In  short,  United  States'  policy  in 
Latin  America  should  be  one  of  protection  and  adequate  defense 
now,  economic  planning  and  political  development  aimed  at  the 
future."32 

A  Program  of  Action 

"To  keep  aggressor  nations  out  of  the  Americas,  we  must  build 
an  impregnable  line  of  defense  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  We 
should  help  countries  here  strengthen  their  armies  and  navies. 
We  must  keep  the  United  States  and  its  possessions  over  here 
ready  to  resist  any  attack  that  might  come.  Our  diplomats  should 
continue  to  work  toward  securing  mutual  agreements  of  assistance 
between  the  United  States  and  these  countries  and  among  these 
states  themselves.  We  must  also  resist  the  Trojan  Horse  activi- 
ties of  aggressor  nations,  and  this  can  best  be  done  by  developing 
an  effective  propaganda  machine  of  our  own.  We  must  keep  the 
people  of  our  neighboring  countries  informed  and  we  must 
strengthen  our  position  in  their  minds."33  "Obviously  Latin  and 
South  America,  which  could  muster  about  2,000,000  men  in  arms 
at  the  outside  would  be  helpless  in  face  of  invasion.  The  air  fleet 
of  Argentina,  which  is  the  strongest  in  South  America,  boasts  only 
250  planes  and  the  other  countries  are  proportionately  deficient. 
There  is  not  enough  of  a  navy  maintained  by  all  the  countries  of 
South  America  adequately  to  protect  Brazil  alone.  From  such 
startling  facts  as  these  we  can  see  how  indispensable  to  our  secur- 
ity are  cooperation  and  a  continental  solidarity  with  South 
America."34 

If  the  United  States  is  willing  to  pay  the  price,  it  can  have  a 
considerable  measure  of  hemisphere  solidarity — enough  at  least  to 
keep   Germany   from   becoming   a   serious   threat   to   us   in    Latin 
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America.  "South  America  is  essentially  weak  because  the  economy 
is  of  a  colonial  nature.  Most  of  the  nations  are  one  or  two  crop 
export  countries  and  must  sell  in  order  that  they  may  live."35  One 
of  the  best  steps  toward  hemispheric  solidarity  is,  therefore,  the 
continued  development  of  the  Hull  policy  of  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments. It  is  true  that  some  Americans  oppose  these  policies  and 
that  such  devices  as  sanitary  laws  can  be  used  to  avoid  them ;  yet 
tariff  agreements  are  desirable  to  promote  a  two-way  flow  of  goods 
throughout  the  hemisphere. 

A  second  step  is  to  buy  from  Latin  America  strategic  raw 
materials,  such  as  tin,  which  we  have  formerly  obtained  elsewhere. 
"The  Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board  lists  fourteen  strategic 
commodities,  in  seven  of  which  the  hemisphere  is  self-sufficient  or 
can  become  so  in  a  short  time.  These  seven  are :  antimony,  coconut 
shell  char,  manganese,  mercury,  nickel,  quartz  crystal,  and  tung- 
sten. Three  of  the  other  seven — manila  fiber,  quinine,  and  rubber — 
require  long-term  development.  Chromium,  mica,  and  tin  are  avail- 
able in  varying  amounts  but  require  intensive  exploitation.  Silk, 
the  remaining  commodity,  is  rapidly  being  replaced  by  synthetics. 
The  development  of  these  deficiencies  will  contribute  substantially 
toward  the  establishment  of  complementary  economies  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America."36 

Next,  our  policy  toward  our  hemisphere  neighbors  must  solve 
the  problem  of  disposing  of  our  raw  material  surpluses  which  have, 
especially  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  far  exceeded  the  capacity 
of  consumers  to  absorb  them.  Except  for  the  United  States,  the 
economic  life  of  every  country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  prac- 
tically at  the  mercy  of  the  world  market — a  market  which  has 
shrunk  in  the  face  of  depression,  autarchy,  and  war  until  it  threat- 
ens to  become  a  buyers'  market  based  on  barter,  the  crudest  form 
of  trade  exploitation.  Even  the  United  States  finds  itself  faced 
with  the  same  problem  in  connection  with  its  "money  crops"  such 
as  wheat  and  cotton.  The  war  is  costing  Brazil  a  third  of  its  coffee 
market  and  40  per  cent  of  its  cotton  market,  while  France  no  longer 
takes  Chile's  copper  nor  Germany  52  per  cent  of  its  agricultural 
produce.37  Argentina's  meat  is  accumulating  so  rapidly  that  the 
people  of  the  country  will  have  to  eat  it  themselves — an  experience 
few  of  them  have  enjoyed.  Argentina  is  one  of  the  countries  hard- 
est hit,  and  our  difficulty  in  helping  her  arises  from  the  fact  that 
we  ourselves  have  similar  surpluses  which  are  competitive.    This  is 


35  Yankton  College. 

36  University  of  Oklahoma. 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  strategic  raw  materials  can  eventually  be  obtained 
in  this  hemisphere.  The  Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board  lists  21  of  which  only 
14  are  considered  here. 

37  Idem. 
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the  one  real  instance  of  direct  competition  so  great  and  so  direct 
as  to  embarrass  our  relations  with  our  neighbors  though  hope  may- 
lie  in  the  Hull  trade  agreement  program.  The  problem  of  disposing 
of  surpluses  will  require  a  Western  Hemisphere  conference,  the 
establishment  of  joint  machinery  for  marketing,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  complementary  production.  Certainly  the  whole  hemi- 
sphere could  gain  by  joint  marketing  arrangements  which  would 
turn  a  buyers'  market  into  a  vendors'  market  or  at  least  meet  the 
totalitarian  threat.  A  greater  degree  of  complementary  production 
can  be  accomplished  by  reciprocal  trade  arrangements,  by  subsi- 
dies, and  by  some  readjustments  in  the  American  economy. 

''Hand  in  hand  with  this  promotion  of  Western  Hemisphere 
self-sufficiency  and  industrialization,  goes  the  task  of  raising  the 
standard  of  living.  We  must  promote  governmental  stability,  prog- 
ress, and  democracy  by  improving  health,  educational,  and  social 
facilities.  Increasing  prosperity  will  bring  governmental  stability, 
and  the  unrest  in  the  Latin  countries  will  undoubtedly  die  out. 
At  the  same  time,  the  health  of  the  people  must  be  improved. 
Malaria,  hook  worm,  and  dysentery  do  not  make  people  into  con- 
scientious citizens  of  a  democracy.  So  too,  democracy,  and  thus 
sympathy  with  our  own  form  of  government,  cannot  be  attained 
when  the  illiteracy  of  the  people  is  so  high,  over  fifty  per  cent  in 
Latin  America.  How  can  they  be  expected  to  take  an  interest  in 
self-government  and  to  use  democratic  processes  when  they  do  not 
know  what  the  word  democracy  means,  cannot  spell  it,  cannot  read 
it?  An  educated  people  is  necessary  for  powerful  democracy. 
With  more  healthful  and  more  intelligent  citizens  living  in  states 
no  longer  tied  to  the  fluctuations  of  one  distant  market  we  can 
expect  to  see  the  standards  of  living  rise,  which  will  mean  greater 
outlets  for  our  surplus  goods  if  we  should  have  them."38 

The  ultimate  solution  of  the  problem  of  surpluses  becomes 
clearer  when  we  reflect  that  it  is  due  to  two  factors  in  the  Latin 
American  economy.  ''The  first  is  the  obvious  lack  of  diversification 
of  industry,  which  is  the  unfortunate  characteristic  in  too  many  of 
the  Latin  American  systems.  The  second  factor  is  a  paucity  of 
intra-Latin  American  trade  among  these  twenty  Republics.  This 
is  due  to  their  competition  in  the  sale  of  identical  crops,  plus  the 
restrictions  imposed  upon  transportation  by  the  mountainous  to- 
pography and  other  geographical  conditions  ....  The  problems 
resulting  from  the  major  difficulty,  the  lack  of  diversification,  are 
attacked  in  a  three-fold  manner:  by  relief  of  the  pressure  of  sur- 
pluses ;  by  encouragement  of  other  forms  of  production ;  and  by 
making  possible  a   greater   degree   of  communication   among  the 
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Latin  American  republics.  Efforts  in  this  regard  are  seen  in  the 
loans  given  to  Ecuador  by  the  Import-Export  Bank  for  highway 
construction,  railroad  equipment,  and  for  the  restoration  of  her 
disease-ridden  cacao  industry ;  the  grant  to  Chile  of  $12,000,000  for 
extensive  hydro-electric  developments ;  in  lending  to  Brazil  con- 
siderable sums  for  the  building  of  a  large  and  necessary  steel  plant. 

"Far  more  important  than  these  accomplishments,  which  have 
been  made  possible  by  this  agency  of  the  United  States  are  those 
which  have  been  instanced  by  the  Latin  American  nations  them- 
selves. Nations  that  were  once  virtually  irreconcilable  have  band- 
ed together  in  the  face  of  common  necessity,  forcibly  brought  to 
their  attention  by  the  present  war.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
once  seeing  the  beneficial  results  of  such  collaboration  these  nations 
will  continue  and  further  intensify  such  activities  ....  Military, 
economic,  and  political  amity  reached  a  high  point  at  the  River 
Plate  Conference.  The  conference  has  been  attended  by  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay.  Representing  vast  impli- 
cations of  cooperation  in  the  field  of  Latin  American  relations,  it 
takes  on  added  meaning  in  the  face  of  the  traditional  hostility 
among  the  participants.  It  would  appear  that  a  new  era  of  good 
faith  is  in  effect  as  well  as  in  the  offing  in  South  America. 

"It  is  on  the  foundation  of  this  Pan-Americanism  that  our 
future  foreign  policy  is  to  be  built."39  The  contribution  of  the 
United  States  to  Western  Hemisphere  development  may  be  largely 
financial.  "Let  us  see  just  what  has  been  done.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  workings  of  the  Import-Export  Bank  and  how  it  aids 
the  growth  of  our  trade  with  the  Latin  American  countries.  This 
agency  finances  inter-hemispheric  loans,  and  it  has  a  very  different 
purpose  than  that  of  exploitation.  A  less  well  known  but  very 
important  factor  in  our  commercial  relations  with  South  America 
is  the  Inter-American  Economic  and  Financial  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. The  Inter-American  coffee  agreement  was  a  result  of  its  work 
as  was  the  Inter-American  Bank  ....  Additional  relief  can  be  had 
through  the  proposed  Inter-American  Bank  which  will  be  much 
like  our  own  Import-Export  Bank  although  larger  and  an  agency 
of  all  America  rather  than  of  the  United  States.  When  we  combine 
this  work  with  the  other  work  of  the  Havana  Conference  in  1940; 
the  unanimous  agreement  to  support  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in 
theory  and  in  practice ;  the  recognition  of  the  benefits  of  more 
complete  economic  cooperation ;  the  work  of  previous  conferences ; 
and  above  all  the  Hull  Trade  Agreement  program,  one  can   see 


39  City  College  of  New  York. 


readily  that  our  trade  with  South  America  will  increase.  More 
important,  it  will  be  on  a  sounder  basis  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
The  principle  that  the  American  nations  are  now  following  is  one  of 
cooperation  rather  than  of  competition.  Although  much  can  and 
will  be  done  to  alleviate  the  stress  on  South  America  by  this  policy, 
any  permanent  solution  can  only  be  obtained  through  world  peace 
and  world  co-operation."40 


40  Kent  State  University. 
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V.     THE  FAR  EAST 
In  Perspective 

AMERICAN  FAR  EASTERN  policy  must  be  subordinated  to  our 
European  policy.  Our  greatest  economic  interests  are  centered 
in  Europe,  and  it  is  there  that  we  find  ourselves  most  directly  threatened. 
To  pursue  a  vigorous  policy  in  the  Pacific  might  weaken  and  divert  us 
in  the  Atlantic  where  our  problems  are  more  pressing  and  acute.  Con- 
sequently our  Far  Eastern  policy  appears  but  a  weak  and  vacillating 
support  of  the  status  quo  while  we  seek  a  German  defeat  which  will 
weaken  Japan's  strategic  position.  But  important  as  a  German  defeat 
will  be,  we  cannot  assume  that  such  a  victory  will  automatically  solve 
all  the  problems  of  the  Far  East — it  will  merely  increase  our  power 
and  responsibility  in  solving  those  problems. 

America  imports  more  from  Asia  than  from  any  other  continent. 
Of  twenty-one  raw  materials  which  we  regard  as  strategically  im- 
portant, twelve  come  chiefly  from  Asia.  It  is  from  the  Orient  that 
we  get  our  supplies  of  antimony,  molybdenum,  tungsten,  bismuth,  tin, 
rubber,  manila  hemp,  and  quinine,  without  which  our  industrial  estab- 
lishment could  hardly  function.  While  "Asia  is  more  vital  as  an 
import  than  an  export  market,"1  it  absorbs  17  per  cent  of  United 
States  exports ;  in  1900  it  took  only  5  per  cent.  Of  our  total  it  is  there- 
fore a  growing  trade.  In  peace  time,  Japan  is  our  third  largest  cus- 
tomer, ranking  directly  after  Canada  and  Britain,  and  our  second  largest 
source  of  supply.2  Our  investments  in  China  are  only  half  what  they 
are  in  Japan.3  Though  all  our  investments  in  the  Orient  have  amounted 
to  6  per  cent  of  our  foreign  investments,  there  was  hope  for  their  in- 
crease, at  least  before  war  broke  out.  "In  the  Far  East  we  are  in- 
terested in  the  development  rather  than  the  protection  of  our  interests."4 
Such  an  enormous  population  engaged  in  raising  its  standard  of  living 
has  made  a  strong  and  vivid  appeal  to  American  business,  far  more 
than  the  potentialities  of  the  market  justify. 

The^  American  cultural  stake  in  the  Far  East  is  also  large,  par- 
ticularly in  the  form  of  schools  and  missions.  In  the  Orient,  America 
has  been  regarded  as  the  chief  exponent  of  religious,  moral,  and  educa- 
tional views  as  well  as  scientific  methods.  We  have  stood  for  a  highly 
moral  program  in  China,  and  we  cannot  now  leave  her  to  slavery.  A 
surrender  to  aggression  would  appear  immoral,  and,  even  viewing  the 
problem  unmorally,  we  must  recognize  that  every  surrender  to  aggression 
invites  more  aggression. 


1  Southwestern  College. 
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The  American  Predicament 

President  Roosevelt  has  said  that  our  Far  Eastern  policy  is  on  a 
twenty-four  hour  basis.  "This  is  not  a  policy  but  a  predicament."5 
Pressure  on  Japan  may  provoke  a  war  which  would  hamper  the  United 
States  in  the  world  struggle,  and  yet  failure  to  check  Japanese  expansion 
would  have  the  same  sequel  as  appeasement  in  Europe.6  A  similar 
quandary  exists  in  economic  matters.  Our  trade  with  Japan  is  much 
larger  than  our  trade  with  China.  An  economic  war  with  Japan  is  there- 
fore regrettable,7  but  in  the  long  run  Japanese  expansion  will  restrict 
American  trade.  "The  Open  Door  policy  for  the  time  being  at  least  has 
suffered  a  total  eclipse.  Japanese  aggression  .  .  .  has  virtually  closed 
the  Orient  east  of  Singapore  to  the  white  man  as  a  business  competitor 
of  the  Japanese."8  But  we  cannot  be  sure  that  Japanese  defeat  will 
reopen  the  door,  for  the  new  China  might  follow  a  policy  of  economic 
nationalism. 

America  faces  the  East  with  deep  concern.  Our  chief  ally,  Britain, 
has  been  growing  progressively  weaker,  and  our  potential  ally,  Russia, 
has  been  the  object  of  our  disdain  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Our 
Chinese  ally  fights  bravely  but  desperately.  We  have  commitments  to 
the  Philippines  which  involve  gigantic  defense  problems,  for  Manila 
is  about  6,200  miles  from  San  Francisco  and  about  half  that  distance 
from  Hawaii.9  To  guard  the  Philippines  and  bar  Japan's  way  to  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  with  their  strategic  war  materials,  our  fleet  is 
the  chief  obstacle,  and  whether  it  operates  from  American  or  British 
territory  it  must  operate  far  from  its  bases. 

American  attitudes  toward  the  Far  East  and  its  problems  are  a 
complicated  mixture  of  idealism  and  self  interest,  each  playing  upon 
the  other  and  both  influenced  by  propaganda.  Some  would  have  us  set 
the  world  aright  because  of  moral  obligations;  others  would  have  us 
actively  participate  in  the  Far  East  for  material  gains ;  still  others  would 
have  us  propitiate  Japan  because  of  her  economic  importance  to  us.  We 
have  not  clarified  our  conception  of  the  national  interest  because  we  have 
never  had  to  consider  coldly  the  price  of  any  Far  Eastern  policy  nor 
what  military  and  naval  policies  we  can  and  want  to  pursue.  "At  the 
present  time  the  American  Government  still  adheres  to  traditional  con- 
siderations and  objectives,  including  the  Open  Door,  maintenance  of 
China's  independence,  protection  of  American  lives,  and  of  property 
wherever  feasible,  and  opposition  to  Japan's  dictation  of  a  new  order  in 
a  'Greater  East  Asia.'  "10 

American  policies  in  the  Far  East  require  the  cooperation  of  other 
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powers ;  we  have  never  been  isolationists  where  the  Far  East  was  con- 
cerned. A  guarantee  of  China's  integrity  and  independence  might  be 
the  basis  of  tranquility  in  the  Far  East,  but  such  a  guarantee  can  be 
had  only  with  the  aid  of  Britain,  Russia,  and  Japan,  or  substantial  help 
from  at  least  one  of  them ;  we  cannot  maintain  it  alone.  The  preserva- 
tion of  equality  of  economic  opportunity  and  the  restraint  of  imperialism 
likewise  require  the  aid  of  other  powers.  If  we  pursue  a  balance  of 
power  policy  for  the  preservation  of  the  status  quo,  that  too  will  re- 
quire the  cooperation  of  other  powers.  From  Japan  we  can  expect 
only  active  opposition  to  our  policies  at  this  time.  Fear  of  Bolshevism 
has  hindered  cooperation  with  Russia.  Finally,  Britain — our  main  aid 
— is  so  weakened  by  the  Axis  challenge  that  we,  in  fact,  are  taking 
her  place  in  order  to  permit  the  concentration  of  her  powers  in  Europe. 
Since  all  of  these  nations  are  either  in  the  European  war  or  determin- 
ing their  policies  in  relation  to  it,  we  are  compelled  to  deal  with  Far 
Eastern  problems  on  a  world  wide  basis. 

The  majority  would  have  us  prevent  the  extension  of  the  war  to 
the  Orient  by  fighting  a  diplomatic  rear  guard  action  in  the  East  until 
the  European  war  is  finished  and  we  are  free  to  force  Japan  out  of 
China.  "The  United  States  must  prevent  the  extension  of  the  war  to 
the  Far  East.  In  the  first  place,  involvement  of  America  with  the 
Japanese  would  weaken  the  forces  of  democracy  in  the  Western  arena 
and  in  the  second  we  would  be  fighting  at  a  disadvantage  since  we 
would  be  so  far  from  home.  In  the  pure  Machiavellian  sense  of  power 
politics  we  must  exert  all  of  the  power  which  we  can  muster  in  the 
Far  East  in  order  to  preserve  at  least  the  status  quo  until  the  termina- 
tion of  the  European  conflict,  and  at  the  same  time  we  must  not  allow 
ourselves  to  get  into  a  war  with  Japan."11  A  few  would  have  us  pursue 
a  vigorous  policy  in  the  Far  East.12  To  these  the  halting  of  Japan  is  an 
imperative  necessity.  We  must  deny  her  the  initiative  which  Germany 
took  in  Europe.  We  must  prevent  Japanese  domination  of  Asia,  which 
might  follow  a  German  victory.  We  must  oppose  Japan  in  Asia  in 
order  to  aid  Britain  in  Europe.13 

Firmness  in  our  Far  Eastern  policies  is  a  primary  necessity  to  stop 
Japanese  aggression.  We  may,  indeed,  halt  Japan  without  war  if  we 
convince  her  of  our  determination  to  support  the  Philippines,  the 
Netherlands  Indies,  and  Singapore,  as  well  as  China.  Since  Britain 
already  has  her  hands  full,  our  policy  should  be  firm  without  relying 
upon  British  support.  If  firmness  leads  to  war,  we  should  be  prepared 
to  take  the  consequences.  Such  a  policy  must  be  supported  by  a 
strengthened  military  position.  It  would  require  us  to  negotiate  for 
bases  in  the  Netherlands  Indies  and  to  accept  a  British  invitation  to  use 
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Singapore.  Such  a  policy  is  acceptable  only  as  the  means  of  protect- 
ing our  nationals  from  abuse,  maintaining  our  lines  of  supply,  and 
keeping  Australia,  the  Netherlands  Indies,  and  the  Philippines  eco- 
nomically, culturally,  and  strategically  free.14 

Japan 

America  is  fully  aware  of  Japan's  economic  needs.  The  popula- 
tion is  too  large  and  the  area  too  small  to  support  an  agrarian  society ; 
yet  the  islands  do  not  possess  the  raw  materials  for  industrialization. 
The  Japanese  believe  Lebensraum  to  be  the  only  solution.  "Japan  has 
already  announced  her  intention  of  creating  a  Japanese  sphere  of  in- 
flunce  over  a  territory  that  includes  a  fourth  of  the  world's  population 
(615,000,000  people).  Both  the  United  States  and  England  see  a  direct 
menace  in  Japan's  announced  intention  of  advancing  economically  south 
and  west  and  in  her  probable  attempt  to  create  an  economic  empire  in 
Greater  East  Asia.  This  sphere  would  not  only  include  the  Chinese 
mainland  but  also  French  Indo-China,  British  Malaya,  and  other  Eng- 
lish possessions  in  the  South  Seas,  and  even  Australia.  There  would  be 
set  up  an  economic  empire  potentially  greater  than  any  ever  established. 
It  would  place  Japan  in  control  of  a  self-sustaining  fourth  of  the  globe ; 
for  that  part  of  the  world  produces  all  the  resources  necessary  for 
modern  powers,  including  oil,  tin,  rubber,  iron,  and  bauxite.  Japan 
would  be  able  to  dominate  a  consumer's  market  for  over  half  a  billion 
people."15 

But  the  achievement  of  this  empire  means  forceful  conquest  or  if 
there  is  an  alternative  to  the  use  of  force  Japan  appears  unable  to  find  it. 
"Japan  has  staked  its  whole  future  on  the  success  of  its  arms.  Un- 
less it  can  find  some  compensating  factor,  it  seems  forced  to  pursue 
this  policy,  even  though  the  chances  of  success  grow  increasingly 
smaller."16  "Japan  has  signed  up  with  the  Axis  not  because  of  a 
special  enthusiasm  for  its  political  philosophy,  but  because  she  has 
received  assurances  that  with  the  arrival  of  victory  her  ambitions  for 
southward  expansion  will  be  satisfied."17     "As  a  member  of  the  Axis, 


14  The  logic  of  the  majority  of  the  essays  points  to  the  position  here  stated, 
but  there  are  some  who  deplore  an  aggressive  attitude  or  even  a  vigorous  defense. 
They  believe  a  Far  Eastern  war  would  be  so  costly  as  to  be  unjustified,  the 
Japanese  threaten  no  really  vital  American  interest,  the  resources  we  receive  from 
the  East  can  be  found  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  or  can  be  provided  by  synthetic 
means,  force  gives  no  lasting  solution,  the  Japanese  are  even  more  dependent  upon 
us  than  we  are  upon  Asia  so  that  our  trade  with  them  is  and  can  continue  to  be 
mutually  profitable,  and  finally,  they  believe  that  Japan's  East  Asia  Co-Prosperity 
Sphere  sounds  as  reasonable  as  our  Western  Hemisphere  defense.  Consequently, 
they  say,  we  should  withdraw  from  the  East  and  limit  our  naval  bases  to  Hawaii, 
Panama,  and  Alaska.    But  those  who  argue  for  withdrawal  are  few. 
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Japan  stands  to  profit  if  Germany  wins  the  present  war  soon."18  If 
Britain  were  to  win  in  Europe,  Japan  would  have  to  revise  her  present 
policies  in  Asia.  "Japan's  ability  to  strike  into  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago  depends  upon  the  imminence  of  an  Axis  victory  in 
Europe."19  If  Japan  is  to  make  good  in  her  Axis  position,  however,  she 
must  not  merely  wait  for  British  collapse.  She  must  act  so  as  to 
precipitate  that  collapse;  she  might  view  "a  possible  clash  with  the 
United  States  as  a  means  of  diverting  much  of  our  aid  to  Britain."20 

"The  chief  danger  ...  is  the  possibility  of  further  expansion. 
Despite  Japan's  expansionist  urges,  however,  it  is  difficult  outside  the 
realm  of  hysteria  to  conceive  of  her  invading  this  hemisphere.  Asia 
provides  room  for  economic  and  political  expansion  for  years  to  come, 
and  its  occupation,  reconstruction,  and  control  would  represent  an  im- 
mense task."21  Actually  Japan  is  revealed  as  a  weak  power.  In  a  long 
war  she  has  failed  to  bring  the  "China  Incident"  to  a  conclusion. 
"Japan  has  been  so  weakened  by  war  with  China  that  it  has  a  very 
healthy  respect  for  American  economic  and  military  might,  particularly 
now  that  the  combined  British,  American,  Australian,  and  Netherlands 
East  Indian  naval  forces  of  the  Pacific  serve  as  a  constant  reminder 
that  a  wide  naval  blockade  can  be  set  up  in  a  short  time  to  quarantine 
Japan,  leaving  her  alone  facing  the  stubbornly  resisting  Chinese,  and 
with  the  ominous  shadow  of  Russia  cast  across  her."22  As  the  war 
goes  on  the  people  of  Japan  become  more  weary;  "and  the  Japanese 
leaders  are  having  to  resort  more  and  more  to  the  methods  of  the 
totalitarian  countries  to  unite  their  people  in  this  conquest.  Internally 
in  Japan  today  the  military  clique  with  their  grand  schemes  for  a  'new 
order  in  Asia'  are  implanted  in  power  ....  But  the  people  are  grow- 
ing tired  of  continual  sacrifice  for  a  war  which  seems  to  be  getting 
nowhere.  How  long  these  leaders  can  continue  to  hold  the  Japanese 
in  combat  wtih  China  remains  to  be  seen.  If  and  when  the  clique 
loses  power,  Far  Eastern  policy  will  lose  its  significance  to  the  world 
situation.  But  assume  that  the  Japanese  will  not  dispose  of  these 
dictators  and  that  they  will  not  junk  their  imperialistic  ambitions  at 
least  until  the  termination  of  the  present  world  conflict  ....  Our 
problem  lies  in  determining  what  steps  we  should  take  in  the  Far  East 
in  order  to  preserve  our  property  there  and  to  help  the  democracies 
win  the  war.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  this  last  condition  might  con- 
tradict the  first  because  in  order  for  us  to  help  England  win  we 
must  preserve  our  trade  in  the  Orient."23 

The  opportunities  for  coercion  of  the  Japanese  are  numerous  and 
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varied.  "America  has  two  strong  weapons  against  Japan  besides  the 
material  aid  given  to  China.  These  include  a  strong  Pacific  fleet  which 
may  be  used  for  combat  if  necessary  or  for  blockading  Japanese  ports, 
and  the  policy  of  embargo."24  The  range  of  economic  measures  we 
can  use  runs  all  the  way  from  minor  embargoes  and  boycotts  to  com- 
plete embargoes  and  long-range  blockade.  Each  increase  in  pressure 
can  be  accompanied  by  diplomatic  action  and  warnings ;  "none  are  keener 
judges  of  feasibility  and  safety  than  the  Japanese.  They  weigh  and 
respect  every  show  of  strength  and  fight,  such  as  a  sizeable  squadron  of 
American  warships  in  New  Zealand  and  Australian  waters,  as  well  as 
British  naval  successes  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  fortifications  of 
Guam  and  Samoa  with  the  strengthening  of  the  fortifications  in  Hawaii 
and  the  Philippines  will  further  increase  that  respect."25  But  in  the 
background  there  must  be  a  powerful  threat  of  naval  action.  This 
requires  a  large  fleet,  Anglo-American  cooperation,  and  such  handling 
of  the  Atlantic  naval  problem  as  will  permit  the  maximum  possible 
American  naval  strength  in  the  Pacific.  "While  arranging  for  Philip- 
pine autonomy,  we  should  keep  and  strengthen  naval  bases  there.  We 
believe  that  this  can  be  done  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Filipinos."26 
In  the  face  of  a  Japanese  threat  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  Australia, 
"we  would  cooperate  with  the  English  forces  as  well  as  using  Singapore 
as  a  base  since  Manila  and  Guam  are  not  sufficiently  fortified  and  Pearl 
Harbor  is  too  far  from  the  main  theatre  of  the  war  to  be  used  as  a 
source  of  supply."27  "It  is  to  be  hoped  that  plans  for  preparedness 
will  never  find  use,  but  they  are  a  necessary  accompaniment  to  any 
positive  United  States  program  in  the  Pacific.  Such  a  stand  will  have 
other  desirable  outcomes.  It  will  further  the  possibilities  of  Russo- 
American  accord  by  eliminating  Russia's  fear  of  a  final  settlement  in 
which  western  powers  recognize  Japan  in  China  and  thereby  eliminate 
Russian  interests  there.  British  forces  can  be  maintained  at  home 
where  they  are  most  needed  instead  of  being  transferred  to  the  Pacific. 
And  China  can  be  saved  to  continue  its  development,  which  was  inter- 
rupted in  1931,  and  to  join  the  alliance  of  democracies  in  maintaining 
the  balance  of  power."28 

The  economic  sanctions  of  boycott  and  embargo  would  have  a  dis- 
ruptive effect  upon  Japanese  economy  and  might  have  widespread  con- 
sequences in  other  fields.  "Under  normal  circumstances  this  loss  of 
trade  would  have  a  death-like  effect  upon  our  internal  economy,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  business  we  have  lost  ...  is  more  than 
compensated  by  the  increase  in  our  shipments  to  the  powers  fighting 
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the  Axis."29  "By  failing  to  impose  an  economic  embargo  upon  Japan, 
we  are  guilty  of  prolonging  the  homicidal  struggle  that  has  been  raging 
in  the  Orient  during  most  of  the  last  decade."30  It  has  been  asserted 
that  stringent  sanctions  might  bring  on  war.  "In  reality  Japan's  drive 
into  the  East  Indies  will  not  be  conditioned  by  the  oil  or  other  war 
essentials  that  the  United  States  may  send  to  her,  but  rather  by  her  own 
determination  of  her  relative  strength  and  by  the  probable  outcome 
of  the  Battle  of  Britain."31  "It  is  not  very  probable  that  should  the 
United  States  enforce  a  complete  embargo  on  Japan  or  annoy  her  with 
minor  trade  restrictions  that  either  country  would  be  willing  to  enter 
open  conflict  on  these  issues  alone.  However,  either  of  these  circum- 
stances may,  when  added  to  other  economic  factors,  be  considered  by 
one  or  both  countries  sufficient  cause  for  war."32  Clearly  if  we  em- 
bark upon  economic  sanctions,  we  should  be  prepared  to  go  on  to  the 
use  of  military  force  if  necessary. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  consider  the  ways  in  which  we  can  give 
Japan  a  peaceful  solution  of  her  problems.  "Japan's  isolation  from  her 
Axis  partners,  combined  with  her  dependence  upon  the  United  States 
for  essential  war  materials,  places  this  country  in  a  favorable  position 
to  offer  a  reasonable  and  just  solution  to  the  present  difficulties  in  the 
Far  East."33  "In  the  interest  of  future  peace  in  the  Far  East  and  of 
commercial  relations  with  America's  third  best  market,  attention  must 
be  paid  to  alleviation  of  Japan's  needs  by  means  other  than  those  now 
employed.  The  most  important  of  these  is  access  to  and  purchasing 
power  for  raw  materials  which  Japan  must  have  for  industrialization, 
the  most  practical  remedy  for  its  alleged  population  problem.  The  United 
States  should  assure  Japan  of  economic  access  to  the  Philippines  and 
begin  negotiations  for  a  new  trade  pact.  Such  a  pact  should  be  built 
around  a  liberalization  of  tariff  policy  which  would  represent  little 
sacrifice  for  the  United  States  since  the  preponderance  of  imports  from 
Japan  are  non-competitive."34  "Japan  must  be  aided  in  becoming  a 
nation  of  light  industry,  for  only  thus  can  she  hope  to  feed  and  provide 
employment  for  her  teeming  millions."35  "Another  step  which  the 
United  States  should  take  is  that  of  placing  the  Japanese  and  Chinese 
on  the  quota  system  for  immigration.  This  action  would  not  materially 
change  the  numbers  coming  into  this  country,  yet  it  would  go  far  in 
removing  a  source  of  friction  between  Japan  and  the  United  States."36 
"Peaceful  cooperation  of  Japanese  and  foreign  capital  in  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  resources  of  the  Pacific  area  would  be  of  enduring  benefit 
to  all  the  participants.  We  can  help  Japan  put  an  end  to  a  crippling 
war  and  devote  its  abilities  to  the  use  of  these  resources."37  "We 
should  not  try  to  force  Japan  to  accept  a  victor's  peace ;  we  should 
realize  that  Japan  is  a  nation,  and  as  such  must  be  satisfied  if  there 
is  to  be  any  lasting  peace.  She  must  take  her  place  in  the  League  of 
Nations  which  we  propose  for  the  post-war  period."38 

China 

The  three  outstanding  characteristics  of  China  are  her  political  dis- 
unity, her  low  standard  of  living,  and  her  promise  for  the  future.  In 
the  Far  Eastern  conflict,  our  sympathies  lie  with  her  because  of  "moral 
grounds,  supposed  economic  interests,  and  fear  of  Japan."39  "Looking 
at  the  situation  from  the  selfish  viewpoint,  there  are  three  obvious 
reasons  why  it  is  to  our  advantage  to  help  China.  First,  if  she  is  de- 
feated, it  will  immeasurably  increase  the  resources  and  power  of  Japan. 
In  the  second  place,  as  long  as  Japan  is  occupied  with  China,  she  will 
not  be  free  to  strike  at  British  or  American  possessions  in  the  Far 
East.  Finally,  authorities  claim  that  one  of  the  Japanese  aims  in  con- 
quering China  is  to  develop  large  cotton-growing  areas  in  order  to  be 
independent  of  United  States  cotton."40 

The  majority  favor  our  present  policy  of  aid  to  China ;  "if  England 
is  fighting  our  battle  in  Europe,  China  is  doing  the  same  in  the  Far 
East."41  Most  draw  back  from  sending  an  expeditionary  force  but 
wish  to  continue  lending  money  and  sending  equipment.  We  should 
use  our  economic  position  to  encourage  the  maximum  Russian  aid  to 
China.42  "In  the  meantime,  China  is  rapidly  becoming  stronger  with 
the  increased  production  of  her  inland  factories  and  the  aid  supplied 
her  from  abroad."43  "A  united  and  independent  China  would  constitute 
a  powerful  factor  for  stability  in  the  East,  a  state  of  affairs  it  is  highly 
desirable  to  obtain,  both  from  an  economic  and  a  political  viewpoint."44 

What  the  future  holds  in  China  is  open  to  debate.  If  Japan  is 
driven  out,  some  think  that  China  must  be  safeguarded  against  the  am- 
bitions of  other  nations.45  Others  fear  the  establishment  of  Communist 
influence.46  The  problem  of  Manchukuo  might  perhaps  be  settled  by  a 
plebescite.47    If  China  wins,  some  say  she  will  turn  to  internal  develop- 
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ment  and  because  of  poverty  will  need  our  capital.48  "But  we  should 
defeat  our  own  purpose  if  we  used  our  capital  to  subject  China  to  our- 
selves."49 To  avoid  this  loans  might  be  extended  through  an  inter- 
national financial  agency.50  We  should  demand  no  political  concessions. 
''On  the  contrary,  we  should  take  the  lead  in  renunciation  of  conces- 
sions and  abolition  of  the  monstrous  system  of  extra-territoriality 
.  .  .  ."51  The  open  door  policy,  however,  is  of  a  different  character  and 
should  be  maintained.52  There  are  some  who  say  "that  the  Open  Door 
is  shut  for  good,  regardless  of  the  ultimate  victor  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween China  and  Japan  ....  If  China  wins,  she  will  have  lost  her 
medievalism  and  will  enter  the  family  of  nations  as  a  power  strong 
enough  to  determine  her  own  economic  future."53  A  China  strong 
enough  to  determine  her  own  economic  future  would  most  certainly 
maintain  the  open  door,  i.  e.,  refrain  from  granting  any  foreign  country 
a  special  tariff  in  a  given  area.  Many  people,  however,  confuse  the 
open  door  with  a  treaty  tariff  administered  by  foreigners.  This  should 
be  abolished,  and  it  is  altogether  true  that  a  free  China  would  be  "in- 
tensely nationalistic  and  would  be  forced  to  use  authoritarian  methods  to 
direct  Chinese  economic  advance  in  accordance  with  national  welfare, 
just  as  it  is  now  directing  it  for  national  defense.  This  would  "mean 
strict  controls  over  foreign  trade  and  over  the  development  of  internal 
manufacturing  and  communication."54  Nevertheless,  the  new  China 
will  need  goods,  and  an  industrialized  and  democratic  China  will  be  of 
great  advantage  to  us.55  "There  can  be  no  balance  of  power  and  there- 
fore no  durable  peace  in  the  Far  East  until  China  attains  the  power 
to  which  her  size  and  resources  entitle  her."56 

The  Philippines 

The  status  of  the  Philippines  is  merely  one  phase  of  the  Far 
Eastern  problem.  "Consideration  of  it  in  a  logical  fashion  is  more  or 
less  hampered  by  an  emotional  approach  in  this  country.  The  Philippine 
cry  for  independence,  combined  with  a  sort  of  instinctive,  sympathetic 
reaction  to  that  cry  in  this  country  has  added  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
question.  The  growing  realization  in  this  country  of  the  necessity  for 
realistic  measures  will  probably  govern  the  disposition  of  the  Philippines 
in  the  next  decade."57 
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The  Philippines  have  long  been  the  "Achilles  heel"  of  our  defense.58 
Because  of  their  remoteness  from  the  continental  United  States  and  its 
Pacific  island  bases,  it  has  always  been  difficult  to  assure  their  safety 
from  attack.  "United  States  trade  with  the  Philippines  in  1938  was 
only  $86,472,000  in  exports  and  $94,263,000  in  imports."59  Their  "value 
to  the  government  and  possibly  even  to  investors  has  been  exceeded 
by  their  cost."60 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Philippines  may  have  some  strategic  value 
as  an  outpost  against  Japan,  or  in  Japanese  possession  they  would  serve 
as  stepping-stones  to  further  acquisitions.  Furthermore,  "the  United 
States  cannot  decide  her  policy  towards  the  Philippines  by  considering 
simply  the  Far  Eastern  situation.  This  country's  interests  in  Europe 
enter  the  Asiatic  picture,  and  vice  versa."61 

Opinion  is  therefore  sharply  divided  on  the  question  of  fulfilling 
our  pledge  to  grant  the  Filipinos  independence  in  1946.  The  most 
idealistic  say  that  "Philippine  independence  in  1946  should  prove  a 
focal  point  for  the  spread  of  democracy  to  the  subject  peoples  of  the 
world."62  Three  reasons  may  be  advanced  in  its  favor.  "First,  the 
great  majority  of  Filipinos  apparently  want  complete  freedom  in  spite 
of  present  world  conditions.  Any  measure  to  postpone  independence, 
which  would  necessarily  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  the 
Philippines  if  the  United  States  is  to  keep  faith  with  them,  would 
probably  fail  of  passage.  Second,  according  to  Francis  Sayre,  our 
High  Commissioner,  the  cost  of  fortifying  the  Islands  so  that  they 
could  successfully  resist  aggression  is  almost  prohibitive.  Third,  the 
popular  opinion  that  we  must  keep  the  Philippines  in  order  to  uphold 
the  Open  Door  is  unfounded.  The  fact  of  this  policy  depends  very 
largely  upon  our  relations  with  China  and  Japan  and  upon  the  outcome 
of  their  war."63 

The  majority,  however,  wish  to  see  the  Philippines  defended  from 
Japan  even  if  this  necessitates  the  postponement  of  their  independence. 
The  Filipinos  may  now  wish  to  remain  under  the  United  States  wing.64 
We  should  at  least  maintain  bases  there.  The  economic  status  of  the 
Philippines  also  needs  reconstruction.  "Since  1909  our  policy  with 
regard  to  the  Philippines  has  been  one  of  free  trade,  though  high 
trade  barriers  have  barred  the  entry  of  foreign  goods  into  the  Islands. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe,  however,  unless  there  is  a  radical  change  in 
the  spirit  of  our  industrialists,  that  Philippine  products  will  be  allowed 
to  enter  our  ports  duty  free,  once  the  Islands  have  become  independent. 
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Unless  the  present  provisions  of  the  Independence  Act  are  amended  so 
as  to  prepare  the  Filipinos  to  meet  the  economic  shock  of  freedom,  the 
Philippines  are  doomed  to  financial  ruin  and  probable  intervention  from 
Japan."65  But  if  the  Philippines  remain  in  political  and  economic  as- 
sociation with  us,  if  we  retain  bases  in  the  islands  and  take  responsibility 
for  their  defense,  it  will  be  because  the  people  of  the  Philippines  desire 
us  to  take  that  course. 

In  the  long  run,  the  Philippines,  China,  and  Japan  should  cooperate 
to  develop  the  Far  East.66  Perhaps  the  independence  of  other  South 
Pacific  islands  besides  the  Philippines  could  be  guaranteed  and  placed 
on  a  free  trade  basis.67  Such  a  course  would  appear  possible  only  if 
other  nations  stood  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  United  States. 
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VI.     POST-WAR  POLICIES 
In  Case  of  Stalemate 

WHATEVER  APPEAL  can  be  found  in  the  idea  of  a  stalemate 
or  a  "negotiated  peace"  comes  from  the  belief  that  a  "peace 
without  victory"  would  be  better  than  the  kind  of  peace  we  had 
after  the  last  war.1  A  stalemate,  some  say,  would  be  the  only  situa- 
tion in  which  the  United  States  could  be  completely  dominant2  or  in 
which  it  could  use  its  influence  decisively  in  the  interests  of  democ- 
racy.3 If  both  sides  fight  to  exhaustion  without  our  entry,  the 
United  States  may  be  in  a  position  to  threaten  Germany  with  armed 
intervention,  but  we  might  have  to  make  good  that  threat,4  and 
then  our  influence  would  depend  solely  on  the  outcome  of  the  war. 

But  acceptance  of  a  stalemate  is  logically  inconsistent  with 
the  Lend-Lease  program  to  which  the  United  States  is  com- 
mitted and  could  occur  only  if  American  aid  had  failed  of 
its  purpose.  In  view  of  the  extent  to  which  all  parties 
have  committed  themselves,  stalemate  is  improbable;5  "it  is 
the  avowed  intention  of  the  Axis  not  to  quit  until  democ- 
racy is  completely  stamped  out,  and  further  this  is  demanded 
by  the  very  philosophy  of  totalitarianism.  When  this  atti- 
tude is  opposed  to  the  insistence  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  that  Hitlerism  must  be  crushed,  we  can  see  that  such  a  peace 
is  highly  improbable.  Moreover,  a  stalemate  would  be  no  peace 
at  all  but  rather  it  would  be  a  breathing  spell  in  which  the  opposing 
factions  would  prepare  for  an  even  more  ruthless  resumption  of 
the  struggle."6  "Totalitarianism  and  democracy  can  never  aspire 
to  divide  the  world  between  them  and  then  sit  down  harmoniously 
side  by  side  to  enjoy  their  dominion."7 

Since,  however,  any  long-term  plan  for  foreign  policy  should 
envisage  all  possibilities,  we  must  consider  what  the  United  States 
would  have  to  do  in  case  of  a  stalemate.  Our  course  would  of 
necessity  be  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  stalemate.  The  most 
optimistic  envisage  a  settlement  in  which  Germany  would  give  up 
Norway,  Denmark,  Belgium,  Holland  and  all  of  France  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  but  keep  Poland,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Austria,  and  the  Balkans.  "Thus,  in  effect,  the  relative  fail- 
ure of  both  belligerents  would  be  balanced.  Germany  would  have 
been  proved  unable  to  control  the  west  of  Europe;  the  day  when 
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Britain  could  dictate  affairs  in  the  east  .  .  .  would  be  of  the  past." 
"In  order  to  bolster  the  power  of  Western  Europe  (Britain) 
against  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  (Germany)  an  outright  alli- 
ance between  the  United  States  and  Britain  would  be  necessary." 
If  peace  lasted  five  years,  "the  United  States  should  call  a  three- 
Power  conference  to  reconsider  and  replan  a  basis  for  a  more 
durable  peace."8 

If,  as  seems  more  likely,  a  stalemate  should  mean  a  peace  with 
each  side  retaining  what  it  held,  alliance  would  be  even  more  neces- 
sary; "the  United  States  should  seek  to  cooperate  with  the  remain- 
ing democratic  nations  or  even  the  democratic  elements  within  na- 
tions, so  far  as  that  could  be  done  safely,  thus  setting  up  a  united 
popular  front  of  free  peoples  against  the  totalitarian  states."9 
"Without  such  an  alliance,  our  view  of  a  stalemated  Europe  is  not  a 
sanguine  one.  Normal  life  in  Britain  and  in  German-dominated 
Europe  would  be  suspended  as  the  two  countries  engaged  in  a 
feeble  warfare.  Civilization  and  communications  would  be  de- 
stroyed on  the  continent,  to  be  replaced  by  a  primitive  provincial- 
ism, a  state  approximating  the  widespread  devastation  and  back- 
wardness that  characterized  the  period  of  the  Thirty  Years  War. 

"It  is  fantastic  to  expect  that  a  frustrated  Nazism  confined  by 
its  impotence  to  the  borders  of  Europe,  could  maintain  its  hold 
upon  the  conquered  peoples.  It  is  also  .  .  .  fantastic  to  assume  that 
a  Britain  so  weakened  that  it  could  no  longer  carry  on  a  war  about 
which  it  had  reoriented  the  whole  of  its  national  life,  would  be  in  a 
position  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  subject  peoples  on  the  continent. 
Numerous  uprisings  there  might  well  be.  But  among  half-starved, 
unarmed  people  living  in  devastated  regions  and  bereft  of  what 
industries  and  agriculture  they  had  possessed  in  pre-war  times,  no 
concerted  action  could  be  expected.  Nationalism  would  give  way 
to  sporadic  localism. 

"Since  the  United  States  is  economically  and  culturally  bound 
up  with  Europe,  such  conditions  would  ....  have  a  ruinous  effect 
upon  us.  The  ten  per  cent  of  our  total  trade  which  constitutes 
our  foreign  trade,  is  all  that  stands  between  prosperity  and  depres- 
sion in  this  country.  In  the  interests  of  American  well-being,  the 
disintegration  of  Europe  must  be  prevented."10 

Germany  would  "be  able  to  dominate  the  continent  by  eco- 
nomic means  ....  Much  of  Russia's  trade  would  of  necessity  be 
with  Germanic  Europe.  Should  the  Dardanelles  fall  into  German 
control,  Russia's  economic  life  would  tend  to  be  more  in  the  hands 
of  Germany. 
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"With  German  control  of  Central  Europe  a  likely  factor,  the 
extent  of  her  economic  penetration  of  the  world  can  be  increased 
more  easily.  By  offering  subsidies  to  the  Nazi-dominated  export- 
ing industries  and  by  means  of  high  prices  and  high  taxes  within 
their  orbit,  Germany  can  work  on  a  deficit  basis  in  the  world  mar- 
ket. Trade  with  Germany  at  the  beginning  will  be  very  favorable 
from  a  national  economic  viewpoint.  Germany  will  attempt  to 
offer  the  countries  outside  her  sphere  greater  advantages  than  can 
be  offered  by  individual  private  entrepreneurs  in  the  democracies. 
Once  the  economy  of  any  country  becomes  geared  to  that  of  total- 
itarian Europe,  Germany  will  become  more  aggressive  and  more 
exacting  in  her  demands.  She  could  then  get  more  favorable  terms 
of  trade  for  herself  and  acquire  strategic  materials  by  paying  for 
them  with  'blocked'  marks.  We  must  remember  that  in  our  deal- 
ings with  a  totalitarian  Europe  we  will  not  be  negotiating  with 
individual  firms  but  with  a  highly  organized  and  centralized  con- 
trol. In  establishing  a  plan  to  combat  this  situation  provisions 
must  be  made  for  the  United  States  to  become  more  self-sufficient 
and  also  to  provide  for  some  methods  of  dealing  on  an  equal  basis 
with  Germany."11  "It  is  immediately  clear,  also,  that  the  Central 
and  South  American  states  must  play  a  big  part  in  any  policy  the 
United  States  follows  under  stalemate  conditions.  Their  defense- 
lessness,  their  antagonism  due  to  our  culpability  in  past  relation- 
ships, Germany's  interest  and  her  trade  bargaining  power"  all  will 
contribute  to  the  difficulty  of  the  problem.12  At  all  costs  we  must 
cultivate  closer  ties  with  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  the  effort  to 
obtain  strategic  raw  materials,  to  develop  intra-hemisphere  trade, 
and  to  find  a  market  for  our  own  and  South  America's  surpluses. 

The  principal  market  would  lie  within  the  United  States.  A 
union  "of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the  British  Empire  would 
be  an  economic  unit  capable  of  competing  favorably  with  the  con- 
trolled economy  of  Europe.  Following  the  principle  that  'strategy 
is  not  merely  a  concept  of  wartime  but  an  inseparable  element  in 
statecraft  at  all  times,'  the  combination  of  British-American  fleets 
could  dominate  the  strategic  areas  in  the  South  Pacific  and  the 
South  Seas.  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Malay  States,  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  and  the  Philippines  are  markets  and  sources  of  raw 
materials  the  protection  of  which  is  essential  to  the  self-sufficiency 
of  the  new  economic  bloc.  Seapower  will  be  the  implement  by 
which  the  trade  bonds  linking  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere with  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  remains  of  the  British 
Empire  would  be  made  firm  ....  The  risk  of  a  clash  with  Japan 
in  the  Pacific  would  be  great,  but  a  firm  policy,  enforced  by  arms  if 
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necessary,  will  have  to  be  followed  if  the  success  of  the  trade  union 
is  to  be  assured. 

"The  Empire-Hemisphere  combination  would  be  in  a  position 
to  capitalize  on  the  Axis'  weakness  in  sea-power  by  adopting  pro- 
visional protectorates  over  the  colonial  possessions  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  the  Pacific  of  Nazi-dominated  countries  .... 
The  enforcement  of  this  policy  would  brook  little  interference  from 
the  Axis  powers,  for  they  would  be  powerless  to  challenge  it.  Its 
success  politically  would  be  determined  by  the  commercial  induce- 
ments which  membership  in  the  new  trade  union  would  hold  out 
to  the  colonial  governments. 

"A  large  measure  of  executive  control  over  foreign  trade  would 
be  necessary  under  this  organization.  Manipulation  of  tariffs, 
quotas,  and  clearing  agreements,  imposition  of  import  licenses,  and 
bargaining  power  in  commercial  negotiations  would  have  to  be 
delegated  by  Congress  to  the  President  through  administrative 
agencies.  Over  all  there  would  be  a  Marketing  Board,  consisting 
of  representatives  from  each  member  of  the  economic  union ;  this 
board  would  have  control  of  foreign  trade  among  members  and 
outside  nations.  An  International  Exchange  Committee  would 
have  to  be  set  up  to  stabilize  the  currencies  of  the  member  nations 
and  adjust  differences  between  them. 

"The  burden  of  defense  would  fall  most  heavily  upon  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  ....  Naval  power  would  be  the 
bulwark  against  aggression,  but  adequate  land  forces  would  have 
to  be  maintained  to  supplement  this  power.  An  international  de- 
fense Board  should  be  set  up  to  coordinate  the  defense  units  of 
member  nations.  However,  the  greater  danger  of  political  domi- 
nation would  be  from  economic  penetration  rather  than  military 
aggression.  Thus,  the  security  of  the  United  States  in  this  econom- 
ic union  would  be  determined  by  its  economic  strength  and  its 
ability  to  resist  competition  from  an  Axis-dominated  European 
economy."13 

In  Case  of  German  Victory 

Disagreeable  as  a  stalemate  might  be,  a  German  victory  would 
be  far  worse.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  United  States  would 
have  no  voice  in  the  settlement,  no  opportunity  to  throw  its  in- 
fluence in  favor  of  better  conditions.14  "Such  a  victory  can  only  be 
achieved  if  Germany  crushes  Great  Britain.  As  we  are  supporting 
the  latter  we  would  be  faced  with  the  problem  of  diplomatic  and 
economic  relations  with  a  nation  that  would  be  hostile  toward  our 
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conception  of  life  and  government,  regardless  of  whether  we  enter 
the  war  as  a  belligerent.  As  a  result  of  the  collapse  of  Britain  we 
would  be  confronted  with  the  loss  of  our  European  investments  and 
markets  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  a  government 
whose  tactics  in  the  past  have  made  it  impossible  to  place  any 
faith  in  its  promises  or  treaties  ....  a  Nazi  victory  would  probably 
eliminate  the  United  States  from  any  participation  in  European 
affairs  and  we  would  be  left  in  proud  isolation,  a  suppliant  for 
markets  in  the  old  world."15  "By  becoming  the  leading,  if  not 
exclusive,  supplier  of  manufactured  goods  for  European  consump- 
tion, Germany  could  deprive  us  of  a  market  which,  in  1937,  took  19 
per  cent  of  all  our  manufactured  exports,  and  31  per  cent  of  all  our 
semi-manufactured  exports.  Through  her  coordinated  control  of 
Europe's  resources,  as  well  as  purchases,  she  would  become  the 
strongest  power  in  the  South  American  market,  and  might  well,  in 
some  of  the  countries  there,  attain  a  trade  monopoly  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  United  States."16 

"In  order  to  discuss  this  problem  more  easily,  let  us  visualize 
as  realistically  as  possible  the  condition  of  the  world  if  Hitler  wins. 
The  German  people  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  but  they 
have  survived.  Now,  encouraged  by  the  complete  victory  over 
England,  they  will  be  able  to  stand  more  hardships.  This  victory, 
coupled  with  the  fulfillment  of  promises  for  a  better  standard  of 
living  which  would  include  a  more  liberal  food  rationing  and  im- 
ports of  new  commodities  and  foodstuffs  at  the  expense  of  the 
conquered  nations,  would  kindle  enough  hope  in  their  breasts  to 
hold  them  in  check  for  some  time  to  come.  Because  of  victory, 
the  resulting  psychological  effect  would  be  enormous.  Hitler  would 
become  more  of  a  demagogue  than  ever,  and  if  he  should  begin 
to  lose  a  battle  now  and  then,  he  could  always  recall  this  great 
victory  to  the  minds  of  his  people.  From  this  reasoning  it  is  hard 
for  us  to  picture  a  post-war  revolt  in  Germany. 

"The  German  army,  depleted  because  of  the  terrific  loss  of  life 
but  still  mobilized,  would  be  able  to  move  in  over  Europe.  This 
army  of  occupation  would  assist  the  secret  police  in  holding  the 
captured  territories.  With  the  possible  exception  of  Russia  all 
Europe  would  be  under  Hitler's  rule.  The  terrorized  and  subju- 
gated peoples  of  the  industrial  areas  would  be  forced  to  work  in 
the  factories  at  starvation  wages,  just  as  they  are  doing  now  in 
already  conquered  nations.  They  would  produce  as  ordered  or  be 
summarily  shot. 

"Factories  and  plants  on  the  continent  will  have  suffered  heav- 
ily from  bombardment,  but  a  majority  of  these  can  be  repaired  un- 
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der  the  skilled  technicians  trained  in  Germany  and  at  little  cost  of 
subjugated  labor.  These  technical  forces  have  been  just  as  well 
trained  as  the  military  machine  and  can  work  just  as  swiftly.  In 
the  short  space  of  a  few  months  Europe  would  be  producing  at 
capacity  once  more  to  supply  the  demands  of  Hitler."17 

"A  complete  Nazi  victory  .  .  .  would  be  the  most  difficult  pos- 
sible eventuality.  Such  a  victory  would  mean  the  absolute  rule  of 
the  swastika  over  Europe,  Africa,  the  Balkans,  and  the  Near  East. 
The  occupation  of  the  British  Isles  would  be  accompanied  by  Nazi 
control  of  the  economic  and  financial  nerve  center  of  the  whole 
Empire.  That  such  action  would  mean  a  portentious  beginning 
towards  control  of  the  other  overseas  possessions  can  readily  be 
foreseen.  Should  the  Nazis  acquire  the  British  navy,  the  situation 
would  indeed  be  critical  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  There  are 
those  who  believe  that  Hitler,  with  the  accelerating  momentum  of 
empire,  would  use  his  newly-acquired  fleets  to  harass  our  vital 
northeastern  industrial  belt.  While  this  prospect  and  that  of  a 
Reichswehr  marching  up  the  Mississippi  Valley  seem  distant,  they 
might  become  real.  So  too,  might  sabotage  and  destruction  of 
communications  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  such  circumstances, 
the  race  would  be  between  the  two  timetables  of  Nazi  world  dom- 
ination and  American  defense.  Should  America  have  time,  the 
North  American  continent  could  be  defended. 

"The  more  immediate  and  likely  danger  is  that  a  Nazi-con- 
trolled continent  would  threaten  our  system  in  Latin  America. 
Our  present  bid  for  hemisphere  solidarity  is  impelled  both  by 
commercial  objectives  and  considerations  of  strategy  and  defense; 
the  justified  fear  that  German  commercial  penetration  south  of  the 
Rio  Grande  will  ultimately  become  political  domination,  make 
Latin  America  a  colony  in  the  hands  of  a  powerful  and  ruthless 
European  despotism,  and  establish  a  threat  to  our  continental 
security  ....  Should  a  Nazi-dominated  Europe  inspire  sympathetic 
uprisings  in  fascist-minded  countries  of  Latin  America,  the  Nazi 
empire  might  reach  the  Texas  border,  and  imprison  the  Panama 
Canal."18  Under  such  circumstances,  we  would  have  no  choice  but 
to  liquidate  our  stake  in  the  Far  East. 

"The  United  States,  with  surpluses  of  both  agricultural  and 
industrial  commodities,  cannot  be  expected  to  meet  German  advan- 
tages under  our  present  conditions  of  free  capitalism.  We  cannot 
hope  to  use  the  barter  system  in  South  America  without  gigantic 
federal  subsidies.  The  only  way  to  meet  this  German  threat  would 
be  by  the  development  of  a  planned  economy  for  ourselves.  As  we 
would  not  have  the  time  necessary  to  do  such  a  Herculean  national 
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reorganization  in  a  democratic  manner,  we  would  be  ushered  into  a 
period  of  catastrophic  depression,  while  Germany  moved  into  our 
next  door  neighbors  both  economically  and  militarily."19 

To  prevent  this,  the  economic  resources  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, and  possibly  of  other  non-European  regions  will  have  to 
"be  organized  more  closely  in  some  form  of  cartel  in  order  to  meet 
the  ruthless  penetration  which  will  likely  be  attempted.  Such  a 
policy  will  be  partly  a  defense  against  the  German  program  of 
enforced  purchases  of  quota  goods,  and  partly  an  offensive  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  war  in  an  attempt  to  bring  it  to  a  different 
resolution.  Thus,  the  American  economy  will  tend  toward  self- 
sufficiency.  Since  this  type  of  economic  policy  will  mean  serious 
readjustments  of  permanent  markets  and  supplies,  and  would  arbi- 
trarily deprive  the  United  States  of  markets  that  in  the  past  have 
accounted  for  over  a  fourth  of  our  foreign  trade,  it  will  not  be 
designed  for  permanency,  but  will  itself  be  an  emergency  measure. 
If  German  hegemony  over  Europe  becomes  uncontested,  the  only 
feasible  policy  for  the  United  States  will  be  to  force  acceptance  of 
the  most  favorable  terms  we  can  demand  in  exchange  of  goods, 
and  to  make  such  economic  concessions  to  other  Western  Hemi- 
sphere countries  as  to  render  them  unsusceptible  to  the  second 
Nazi  threat,  political  pressure."20 

In  a  German  dominated  world,  the  United  States  would  have 
to  follow  one  of  three  courses — all  distasteful.  They  are  isolation, 
appeasement,  and  preparation  for  war.  In  a  measure,  isolation 
would  be  thrust  upon  us,  for  we  would  have  no  great  power  for  an 
ally  and  only  the  dubious  support  of  some  second  and  third  rate 
powers.  "Isolation  would  become  a  political  reality  for  the  United 
States  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  but  it  would  have  none  of  the 
implications  of  security  that  the  American  people  have  traditionally 
assumed."21  "We  might  try  to  create  a  strong  Pan-American  hege- 
mony for  mutual  defense  and  economic  well-being.  But  because 
the  other  American  states  are  still  so  weak  in  a  military  and  econo- 
mic sense,"  we  would  encounter  great  difficulty.22  Furthermore, 
"South  America,  which  so  many  tacitly  assume  to  be  a  constant  in 
our  calculations,  would  be  moulded  into  a  variable  responding  to 
the  seductive  economic  and  political  tunes  of  the  German  Pied 
Piper."23  Isolation  would  never  mean  peace,  the  best  that  can  be 
said  is  that  "our  aloofness  and  concentration  on  national  defense 
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will  place  us  in  a  hopeful  position  to  survive  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  that  would  unquestionably  ensue."24 

There  can  be  no  true  isolation.  "If  Germany  wins,  the  United 
States  must  come  to  terms  or  blows  with  the  German-dominated 
New  Order."25  A  few  think  it  will  be  possible  to  come  to  terms ; 
"should  Germany  win,  it  would  certainly  become  a  great  political 
and  economic  world  power  which  could  not  be  ignored.  Despite 
our  distaste  for  the  Nazi  system  and  its  methods,  we  would  some 
day  be  forced  to  recognize  the  new  regime.  Our  eventual  recog- 
nition of  Russia  serves  as  an  excellent  example.  Would  it  not,  for 
our  ov/n  best  interests,  be  better  to  recognize  the  New  European 
order  immediately  and  attempt  to  cement  a  sound,  friendly,  econo- 
mic relationship?"26  But  Nazi  conquest  is  dynamic,  and  the  major- 
ity recognize  that  it  cannot  be  appeased.  "We  arm  to  the  teeth, 
our  policy  mapped  out;  or  we  bow  the  neck  to  Adolph  and  accept 
the  'Wave  of  the  Future.'  We  know  there  is  not  room  in  the  world 
for  the  free  play  of  both  philosophies ;  we  know  that  there  is  that 
fundamental  difference  which  must  culminate  in  the  defeat  of  one 
philosophy  or  the  other.  Appeasement  by  America  would  mean 
the  defeat  of  democracy."27 

What  this  country  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  prepare  for 
war.  "It  is  an  illusion  to  think  that  the  dictators,  even  if  they  win 
the  war,  will  be  too  exhausted  to  disturb  our  peace.  Their  eco- 
nomic necessities,  increased  by  one  war,  created  the  necessity  for 
another  war."28  There  are  some  who  declare  that  a  German  victory 
would  result  in  no  immediate  menace  to  the  United  States  because 
time  would  be  needed  to  consolidate  the  German  position  in 
Europe.29  But  more  believe  that  Hitler  will  not  leave  the  United 
States  unmolested.  "Just  as  a  man  is  judged  by  his  acts,  so  must 
the  Axis  powers  be  judged  by  their  deeds.  In  spite  of  the  several 
declarations  of  the  various  Axis  powers,  namely,  that  they  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  United  States — that  they  only  are  concerned  with 
Europe,  it  hardly  seems  logical  that  once  the  Axis  Powers  are 
victorious  over  the  rest  of  Europe  they  will  stop  the  motion  of  their 
mighty  war  machines  before  they  have  rendered  subject  all  nations 
opposed  to  their  doctrine  of  government.  What  have  we  to  go  by? 
Shall  we  judge  by  their  words,  which  they  have  broken  time  and 
time  again — or  by  their  actions,  which  for  us  are  the  'handwriting 
on  the  wall'?"30    Military  invasion  may  be  unlikely,  but  it  may  also 
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be  unnecessary.  By  fifth  column  activities,31  by  ruining  the  Amer- 
ican economy,32  or  by  dominating-  Latin  America,  Germany  might 
attain  supremacy  over  the  United  States  without  actual  conquest. 

To  meet  this  threat,  the  United  States  would  have  to  shoulder 
a  crushing  military  and  economic  burden,  adopt  a  lower  standard  of 
living,  and  perhaps  abandon  its  democratic  form  of  government. 
''Rejecting  appeasement,  how  can  we  continue  resistance  to  Hitler? 
Immediately  we  will  be  thrown  into  a  race  with  Germany  for  con- 
trol of  the  shores  of  this  hemisphere.  Our  defense  of  this  hemi- 
sphere would  necessarily  be  on  the  economic  as  well  as  on  the 
military  side.  We  would  have  to  beat  Germany  in  the  struggle  to 
harness  South  American  support.  Trade,  even  at  a  tremendous 
loss,  would  be  increased  with  Pan-America  to  combat  the  Nazi 
offers  of  profitable  barter.  That  means  millions  to  South  America, 
development  of  her  raw  materials,  investment  in  her  governmental 
bonds  to  keep  her  administration  sound;  all  this  to  preserve  at  least 
passively  an  anti-German  front.  Our  credit  policy  would  have  to 
be  one  of  uncontrolled  lending  in  an  effort  to  stimulate  buying  by 
other  nations  not  directly  in  the  Nazi  orbit,  for  our  power  in  world 
politics  then  would  lie  entirely  in  our  ability  to  produce  the  com- 
modities needed  by  those  nations  still  nominally  free. 

"Then  there  are  the  domestic  political  consequences  if  we 
maintain  our  militant  opposition  to  Hitler.  Dealing  with  the  Axis 
will  demand  quick  decisions,  a  flexible  policy  ready  at  all  times  to 
fight  blitz  with  blitz.  What  does  this  imply?  Congress  must  of 
necessity  abdicate  to  the  President.  Congressional  controls  must 
go  by  the  board.  This  will  amount  to  virtual  dictatorship,  but 
that  will  be  the  only  way  to  maintain  ourselves  against  the  totali- 
tarian powers.  We  have  already  concentrated  vast  powers  in  the 
President  for  the  duration  of  the  present  emergency.  Can  we 
imagine  within  the  foreseeable  future  any  relaxation  of  this  power 
were  we  obliged  to  stand  alone?"33 

"At  home,  with  Nazi  Europe  to  the  east  and  Japan  triumphant 
to  the  west,  the  United  States  would  find  itself  driven  to  permanent 
industrial  mobilization  for  military  purposes.  Our  present  enor- 
mous arms  budget  would  be  multiplied.  Severe  if  not  disastrous 
currency  inflation  would  loom.  The  common  man  might  find  his 
stake  in  society  to  be  that  of  a  soldier  under  orders,  though  he  still 
labored  in  the  factory,  the  office,  or  the  farm.  All  classes  would  be 
borne  down  by  increasing  taxation  and  lowered  living  standards. 
The  drought  in  foreign  trade,  now  regarded  by  many  Americans  as 
temporary,  would  become  chronic.    Thus,  even  should  we  be  secure 
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against  attempted  continental  invasion,  we  might  fasten  on  our- 
selves a  regime  of  domestic  fascism.  Under  such  a  burden,  it  is  to 
be  doubted  whether  Americans  would  be  able  to  secure  for  them- 
selves a  real  stake  in  society  or  the  continuance  of  popular  govern- 
ment. All  our  policy  would  be  in  terms  of  persistent  preparation 
for  recurring  wars  in  defense  of  the  rapidly  vanishing  American 
dream."34 

"The  glow  of  totalitarian  success  would  kindle  dissatisfaction 
with  our  democracy  on  the  part  of  those  ill  served  by  our  present 
institutions  and  therefore  especially  susceptible  to  the  propaganda 
and  promises  of  the  apparently  irresistible  'wave  of  the  future.'  "35 
"The  dictatorships  have  put  people  to  work  on  roads  and  public 
buildings  or  in  munitions  factories  and  so  have  ended  unemploy- 
ment, but  in  the  process  the  gains  of  two  generations  in  the  field  of 
trade  union  organization  have  been  ruthlessly  swept  away.  The 
dictators  also  deny  to  their  citizens  the  personal  liberties  which 
Americans  have  inherited.  They  undermine  or  bring  to  an  end  all 
significant  representative  institutions  and  ridicule  the  democratic 
processes.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  nothing  succeeds  like  success ; 
and  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  it  is  indeed  inevitable,  that  once  Hitler 
had  triumphed  on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  admirers  and  imitators 
would  arise  on  this  side;  and  those  devoted  to  the  preservation  of 
the  old  American  ways  would  have  to  struggle  against  foes  in  their 
own  household."36 

"For  America,  a  German  victory  would  mean  economic  dislo- 
cation through  the  armaments  program  and  a  re-direction  of  trade, 
and  an  internal  transition  towards  a  centralized  government  or- 
ganized to  compete  with  the  totalitarians.  For  the  world,  it  would 
mean  the  postponement  of  all  hopes  of  world  union,  until  the  recon- 
ciliation of  ideologies  or  a  solution  of  world  rivalries  by  words, 
by  trade  or  by  arms."37 

In  Case  of  British  Victory 

"British  victory  offers  the  only  hope  of  a  peaceful  future  for 
the  United  States;  the  rest  of  the  decade  must  be  devoted  to  making 
that  victory  worthwhile.  It  would  be  disastrous  for  the  United  States 
to  expend  all  of  her  power  and  resources,  sacrifice  thousands  of  lives 
just  to  stop  Hitler.  Our  peace  policy  must  be  more  than  just  victory 
for  Great  Britain.  We  must  insist  that  the  conditions  of  the  Versailles 
treaty  do  not  occur  again.  All  of  our  efforts  to  aid  Britain  will  from 
our  standpoint  and  from  the  standpoint  of  permanent  world  peace,  be 
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of  little  value  unless  we  have  an  integral  and  vital  part  in  deciding  the 
fate  of  the  conquered  nations."38  "Our  role  of  benefactor  to  Britain 
— whether  we  openly  engage  in  the  conflict  makes  no  difference — will 
undoubtedly  entitle  us  to  an  important  place  at  the  peace  conference, 
if  we  desire  it."39  "What  are  the  chances  that  the  United  States  will 
rise  and  take  her  full  responsibility  in  a  peace  settlement  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  war?"40  Various  obstacles  will  arise:  re-emergence  of 
isolationism,  desire  for  return  to  normalcy,  economic  crisis,  war-inflamed 
nationalism  in  this  and  other  countries,  secret  treaties.41  We  can  take 
a  defeatist  attitude  toward  these  obstacles  and  say,  "When  a  war  ends 
and  the  focus  for  mass  emotion  is  removed,  it  is  impossible  to  carry 
on  a  sustained  drive  toward  the  realization  of  the  original  ideological 
ends."42  But  this  is  not  the  American  way.  The  experience  of  the 
last  twenty-five  years  has  enabled  "the  practical-minded  average  citizen 
to  see  the  folly  of  a  foreign  policy  isolationist  in  times  of  peace,  inter- 
ventionist in  times  of  war."43  The  United  States  must  take  part  in  the 
peace  settlement  because  "as  long  as  Europe's  problems  remain  unsolved 
our  own  security  and  well-being  are  recurrently  imperiled."44  What 
the  United  States  wants  is  peace,  security,  freedom,  and  opportunities 
for  prosperity.  Unless  this  country  takes  a  prominent  part  in  mould- 
ing the  post-war  world  it  will  not  be  one  in  which  her  desires  can  be 
realized;  "the  United  States  should  be  the  leader  in  world  peace,  not 
merely  an  onlooker."45 

"The  new  order  should  consistently  follow  one  of  two  lines  of 
policy.  Either  it  must  be  just  enough  to  make  widespread  loyalty  of 
both  victorious  and  vanquished  nations  a  reasonable  expectation,  or  it 
must  be  made  so  hard  and  overwhelming  that  the  Axis  peoples  will  never 
be  able  to  threaten  the  peace  of  the  world  again.  If  we  are  wise,  we  shall 
support  one  or  the  other  of  these  policies,  but  we  cannot  compromise 
by  working  for  both."**  "To  meet  the  understandable  British  resolve 
that  the  German  nation  shall  not  again  threaten  the  security  of  the 
world,  nations  must  either  sustain  a  staggering  armament  program  or 
seek  that  security  in  some  implied  aggregate  of  power.  Such  potential 
strength  would  be  realized  by  the  establishment  of  regional  unions."47 
A  truly  Draconian  settlement  would  depend  upon  British-American 
hegemony  over  the  whole  world  but  would  not  insure  tranquility.  This 
is  not  the  solution  Americans  intend  even  when  working  and  sacrificing 
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for  a  British  victory.  "Two  things  the  United  States  must  demand  as 
returns  on  its  stupendous  investment  for  national  defense  and  ultimate 
victory  in  this  war.  One  is  the  destruction  of  Hitlerism  and  the  other 
is  security  without  the  necessity  of  maintaining  costly  armaments  or 
waging  a  potentially  catastrophic  war  thereafter.  Probably  Hitlerism 
will  collapse  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  Germany  and  its 
allies;  but  precautions  should  be  taken  against  its  rebirth  by  serious 
effort  to  achieve  a  just  and  permanent,  rather  than  a  vindictive  peace."48 
Americans  do  not  even  want  another  Versailles.  At  the  close  of  a 
war,  the  temptation  to  draw  up  a  peace  of  revenge  is  almost  irresistible ; 
therefore  it  has  been  suggested  that  we  plan  for  two  treaties,  the  first 
provisional,  a  kind  of  armistice  covering  the  military  and  the  most  press- 
ing economic  problems,  the  second  definitive  several  years  later  when 
passions  have  had  a  chance  to  cool.49  Since  this  proposal  would  make  it 
impossible  for  nations  to  formulate  any  policies  until  after  the  second 
conference,  if  is  impractical,  but  it  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  the 
greatest  possible  impartiality  among  the  negotiators.  Perhaps  the  best 
way  to  prevent  a  peace  of  vengeance  is  to  admit  the  vanquished  as  mem- 
bers of  the  peace  conference.  Then  we  might  have  the  kind  of 
negotiated  peace  which  would  be  a  real  ' 'peace  without  victory." 

The  problems  the  delegates  would  have  to  face  include:  the  terri- 
torial settlements,  the  internal  organization  of  governments,  the  eco- 
nomic reorganization  of  the  world,  the  question  of  disarmament,  and 
future  world  organization.50  "In  the  political  field,  we  must  first  recog- 
nize that  we  cannot  restore  the  map  of  Europe  as  it  existed  before  this 
war  began.  Conditions  and  situations  have  greatly  changed  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  until  the  conflict  is  over."51  There  is  certain  to  be 
great  difference  of  opinion  especially  on  what  is  to  be  done  with  Germany 
and  its  satellites.  We  can  assume  that  Hitler's  regime  has  fallen  be- 
fore peace  negotiations  are  started,  for  this  has  been  the  Allies'  sine 
qua  non.  But,  "the  mere  destruction  of  Hitler  in  itself  will  not  bring 
about  world  peace."52  Is  Germany  to  be  treated  as  a  political  entity? 
"It  has  been  proved  that  with  half  a  chance  she  can  rise  up  against 
overwhelming  odds,  and  she  must  not  threaten  anyone  again."53  "Ger- 
many should  be  placed  in  such  position  that  she  may  never  rise  again 
to  a  first  rate  power  ....  At  the  end  of  the  war  Germany  should 
be  divided  into  a  number  of  states,  each  of  which  would  have  its  own 
government."54  No  central  government,  no  fortifications,  no  customs 
houses  should  be  allowed  because  "Germany  has  shown  herself  unfit  to 
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be  a  world  power."55  This  would  simply  be  a  peace  of  vengeance  and  a 
breeder  of  future  wars  and  future  Hitlers.  'There  can  be  no  basis  for 
European  peace  if  80,000,000  people,  as  nationalistic  as  the  Germans, 
are  divided  or  controlled  by  foreign  governments."56  "If  co-operative 
governments  appear  they  will  be  so  precious  to  future  peace  that  their 
pathway  should  be  made  easy."57  "It  is  not  so  much  the  destruction  of 
Hitlerism  that  Europe  wants,  as  it  is  the  causes  that  have  brought  him 
into  existence  in  the  first  place."58 

But  though  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  minor  Nazi  satellites  are  not 
to  be  destroyed,  they  are  also  not  to  be  allowed  to  keep  their  conquests. 
Some  advocate  the  re-creation  of  all  the  countries  conquered  by  the 
Nazis,  some  advise  larger  federations  especially  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  to  promote  economic  well-being,  and  others  wish  all  countries, 
victor  or  vanquished,  to  be  broken  up  into  small  units  "on  the  theory 
that  there  is  safety  in  numbers."59  The  experience  of  the  last  war  is 
here  invoked :  "The  plans  contemplated  by  those  endeavoring  to  estab- 
lish a  lasting  peace  may  change  but  the  same  background  will  be  present ; 
that  is,  one  of  division  and  checks  by  giving  the  minorities  the  freedom 
they  desire."60  This  is  hardly  promoting  stability;  "Wilson's  valiant 
but  unavailing  efforts  after  the  last  war  to  divide  the  continent  into 
nations  according  to  racial  considerations  demonstrated  the  imprac- 
ticability of  such  an  undertaking."61  "The  creation  of  many  small  coun- 
tries in  1919,  recognizing  national  differences,  was  ideally  perfect  but 
economically  a  failure.  Although  none  was  self-sufficient,  each  erected 
tariff  barriers,  set  up  a  monetary  system,  and  organized  a  national 
government  comparable  in  extent  to  those  of  major  powers."62  The 
plan  of  loose  federations,  perhaps  a  Balkan,  a  Danubian,  and  a  Baltic 
bloc,  each  united  in  a  customs  union,  recommends  itself  because  it 
would  avoid  some  of  the  economic  evils  of  Versailles ;  certainly  nothing 
can  be  gained  by  the  Balkanization  of  Europe.  "For  various 
reasons,  some  of  the  nations  of  Europe  have  been  handicapped  or  re- 
tarded in  their  economic,  industrial,  and  scientific  development.  For 
those  areas  the  United  States  should  work  for  the  extension  of  capital 
for  the  development  of  the  advanced  techniques  of  the  more  progressive 
regions,  but  this  extension  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  a  means  of 
control."63  The  disposition  of  colonial  areas  also  enters  into  the  ques- 
tion of  permanent  peace,  but  since  it  is  primarily  an  economic  question 
consideration  of  it  will  be  postponed. 
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The  internal  government  of  states  is,  however,  a  political  problem ; 
"every  nation  must  be  given  the  opportunity  for  the  free  development 
of  its  cultural  life  and  the  right  to  choose  its  own  form  of  government, 
provided  that  it  act  consistently  with  international  obligations."64  "  .  .  . 
democracy  itself  is  a  slow  growth,  rooted  in  customs  and  habitual  prac- 
tices, which  other  nations  have  not  very  successfully  imitated  or  set 
up  through  conscious  effort.  In  addition  it  is  contrary  to  the  democratic 
principle  of  autonomy  for  any  outside  group  or  groups  of  peoples  to 
demand  that  other  nations  adopt  democratic  forms  of  government."65 
This  war  "may  save  democracy  in  the  countries  in  which  it  already  has 
been  in  existence,  but  ...  it  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  produce  democracy 
magically  in  countries  where  it  has  not  existed  before."66  The  ideological 
fervor  which  our  representatives  carry  to  the  peace  conference  must  not 
be  distorted  into  the  belief  that  they  know  better  than  the  people  within 
a  nation  what  kind  of  government  those  people  want.  "We  have  no  right 
to  say  nor  do  we  intend  to  say,  what  kind  of  government  or  what  kind 
of  ideology  any  particular  people  prefer  for  themselves."67 

To  make  the  new  treaty  better  than  Versailles,  we  must  produce  a 
better  economic  settlement.  In  the  event  of  British  victory,  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Commonwealth  will  control  the  basic  raw  mate- 
rials of  the  world.  Is  this  to  result  in  "the  exploitation  of  the  weaker 
nations  of  the  world  .  .  .?"68  Or  is  it  to  be  exercised  so  that  "any 
aggressive  act  on  the  part  of  any  one  nation  to  disrupt  the  existing 
order  of  things  will  immediately  bring  economic  pressure  ...  in  the 
withdrawal  of  materials  and  credits  for  those  basic  raw  materials  until 
the  nation  comes  to  terms  ?"69  Can  we  be  sure  even  that  Britain  will 
wish  to  carry  out  such  a  program?  "There  is  a  strong  possibility  that 
English  victory  may  result  in  autonomous  economic  blocs.  In  such 
a  set-up  Britain  may  decide  even  to  form  a  close  knit  union  within 
her  empire,  as  independent  as  possible."70  Such  a  situation  will  not 
promote  the  economic  stability  which  Americans  desire. 

To  solve  the  problems  of  an  interdependent  economy,  we  need 
greater  economic  organization.  "We  may  envisage  a  world  divided 
into  several  large  economic  units."71  Such  a  world  "will  require  a 
super-regional  organization  to  handle  world  resources,  inter-regional 
trade  and  commercial  relations,  and  maintain  peace."72  "If  economic 
warfare  between  nations  is  to  be  prevented  in  a  world  wherein  greater 
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interdependence  of  national  welfare  is  encouraged,  this  authority  must 
be  clothed  with  sufficient  powers."73 

To  meet  the  economic  problems  of  the  post-war  world,  "the  first 
step  should  be  the  calling  of  a  world  economic  conference  under  the 
auspices  of  the  new  community  organization  ....  In  the  process  of 
reconstructing  homes  and  of  reallocating  capital  investment  from  war- 
time to  peacetime  industries,  the  assistance  of  the  United  States  will 
be  necessary.  This  nation  will  emerge  as  the  great  capital  reservoir 
of  the  world,  and  if  America  is  to  assist  in  reconstruction — and  also  to 
profit  from  this  capital — America  must  be  ready  to  make  it  available 
to  those  in  need."74  "An  allied  reconstruction  commission  would  estab- 
lish economic  coordination  through  the  devastated  areas."75  Food  and 
medical  aid  must  be  sent  to  all  when  the  war  is  over.76 

Problems  of  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  questions  of  reparations  and  war  debts.  "After  the  war 
the  United  States  must  be  prepared  for  immediate  financial  adjust- 
ments designed  to  prevent  war  debts  and  reparations  from  disrupting 
economic  reconstruction,  and  to  facilitate  a  return  to  multilateral  trade 
arrangements.  We  must  expect  to  write  off  as  war  costs  almost  the 
whole  of  our  loans  or  subsidies,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  accept  a 
partial  payment  in  goods  or  services.  We  may  therefore  properly  insist 
that  all  inter-allied  indebtedness  be  cancelled.  We  must  also  flatly 
oppose  any  attempt  to  extort  punitive  reparations.  Direct  damage, 
such  as  that  produced  by  bombing  in  England,  may  be  repaired  in  part 
by  work-units  of  value;  or  commodity  payments  may  be  made  to  the 
extent  that  they  can  be  received  without  industrial  dislocation.  Large 
scale  transfers  of  obsolete  equipment,  like  those  after  the  World  War, 
should  be  avoided.  Any  financial  debts  should  be  converted  into  long- 
term  commercial  obligations,  with  annual  payments  fixed  according 
to  the  debtor  state's  capacity  to  pay  as  indicated  by  the  proportion  of 
the  capital  transfer  to  total  foreign  trade  and  annual  income).  Such 
obligations  should  be  in  the  form  of  bonds  paid  through  the  Bank  of 
International  Settlements,  and  guaranteed  by  all  signatories  of  the 
peace  treaty.  Thus  the  credit  of  the  defeated  powers  would  be  firmly 
established."77 

The  purpose  of  this  drastic  liquidation  of  war  debts  and  indemnities 
is  to  foster  peace.  "Only  when  all  nations  are  assured  of  equal  access 
to  markets  in  which  to  obtain  raw  materials  and  to  sell  their  goods,  will 
it  be  possible  to  avoid  frictions  which  lead  to  force  in  international  rela- 
tions. No  system  of  collective  security  will  prove  permanently  effective 
so  long  as  psychological  frustrations  are  caused  by  the  hopelessness  of 
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securing  ultimate  justice."78  "Political  nationalism  has  too  often  been 
complemented  by  economic  nationalism  in  the  forms  of  tariffs,  commer- 
cial treaties,  subsidies,  and  financial  manipulations.  Such  policies  can 
result  in  only  a  temporary  economic  benefit  for  a  given  country  while 
the  long-run  effect  upon  the  world  is  an  unnecessarily  inefficient  alloca- 
tion of  productive  resources."79  "Monetary  and  exchange  problems  of 
the  world  cannot  be  solved  by  barter  in  Berlin  or  by  cold  storage  in 
Kentucky."80 

In  promoting  world  trade  the  basic  problem  is  access  to  raw  mate- 
rials. "This  is  not  to  say  that  current  aggressions  by  the  Axis  powers 
can  be  condoned,  for  these  'have  nots'  deliberately  aggravated  their  in- 
ability to  purchase  by  diverting  a  great  part  of  their  available  foreign 
exchange  and  much  of  their  domestic  raw  materials  into  armament 
production."81  Furthermore,  their  plight  would  not  have  been  ap- 
preciably improved  by  the  allotment  of  colonies  to  them ;  90  per  cent 
of  the  world's  raw  materials  lie  in  self-governing  areas."82  The  League 
of  Nations  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Raw  Materials  says  that  "dif- 
ficulties in  regard  to  payments  mostly  transcend  in  importance  those  in 
regard  to  supply,"  and  that  "the  only  general  and  permanent  solution 
of  the  problem  of  commercial  access  to  raw  materials  is  to  be  found 
in  a  restoration  of  international  exchanges  on  the  widest  basis."83  The 
world  organization  "must  be  enabled  to  exert  control  over  exchange  rates 
and  national  credit  so  as  to  block  competitive  exchange  depreciation  and 
the  various  exchange  control  mechanisms  that  played  so  important  a 
part  in  the  economic  nationalism  of  the  nineteen-thirties.  For  the  ex- 
periences of  the  last  decade  clearly  show  that  a  large  nation's  attempt 
to  better  its  economic  position  by  exchange  depreciation  will  inevitably 
result  in  retaliatory  action."84 

Exchange  problems  are  only  one  phase  of  currency  problems  as  a 
whole.  The  United  States  as  the  holder  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
world's  gold  can  exercise  a  decisive  influence.  "In  determining  our 
course  we  need  not  be  greatly  affected  by  what  it  has  cost  us  to  main- 
tain artificially  high  gold  prices  in  recent  years  or  by  prospective  diminu- 
tion in  the  value  of  our  impounded  gold  if  a  paper  standard  is  adopted. 
As  compensation  we  have  already  received  economic  benefits  in  con- 
tinued sale  of  our  commodities,  and  political  benefits  in  aid  to  Great 
Britain  by  purchase  of  the  South  African  gold  output.  Losses  can 
therefore  be  written  off  as  pump-priming  for  our  foreign  trade  .... 
A  rigid  international  gold  standard  might  well  result  in  a  downward 
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movement  of  world  prices,  such  as  occurred  in  the  1880's.  On  the 
other  hand  a  system  of  numerous  and  far-reaching  fluctuations  in  ex- 
change rates  would  produce  instability  leading  to  restriction.  The 
problem  is  to  reconcile  as  far  as  possible  autonomy  of  domestic  credit 
policy  with  reasonable  stability  of  the  exchanges.  .  .  .  Actually  there 
seems  to  be  as  much  reason,  perhaps  more,  to  believe  there  could  be 
effective  monetary  management  under  paper  as  under  gold.  .  .  .  After 
all,  even  monetary  systems  tied  to  gold  are  today  managed  currencies."85 
Whether  the  United  States  decides  to  work  for  a  paper  or  a  gold  stand- 
ard, she  should  "use  a  part  of  her  gold  supply  for  a  revival  of  world- 
wide investment  activity  necessary  at  the  close  of  the  war  to  avert  a 
severe  economic  collapse.  Investments  should  be  made  by  an  inter- 
national administrative  body  with  a  two-fold  objective:  first,  to  make 
investments  which  will  result  in  a  needed  productive  activity  for  world 
reconstruction,  and,  second,  to  allocate  funds  to  those  areas  where  the 
need  for  economic  stimulation  is  greatest.  Although  such  a  plan  is 
designed  in  part  to  aid  the  industrialization  of  backward  areas,  its  im- 
mediate effect  would  stimulate  business  in  those  countries  prepared  to 
receive  it  for  the  production  of  capital  equipment.  The  United  States 
would  thus  receive  her  share  of  these  orders  which  would  serve  as  a 
strong  counteracting  tendency  to  the  depressive  effects  of  an  idle 
armament  industry.  If  this  program  is  to  escape  the  characteristics 
of  a  temporary  boom  followed  by  a  crisis  and  depression,  the  United 
States  must  provide  a  method  by  which  the  returns  from  her  invest- 
ments are  made  in  goods  and  services  rather  than  in  gold.  This  means 
low  tariffs  and  an  expanding  internal  monetary  supply."86 

"Many  of  the  principles  basic  to  the  policy  herein  advocated  may 
be  regarded  as  too  Utopian  to  have  validity  in  a  world  in  which  public 
thinking  is  too  much  dominated  by  the  anachronistic  concepts  of  past 
centuries.  But  it  may  be  less  practical  to  trust  our  destiny  to  a  policy 
ignorant  of  realities  and  subject  to  the  caprice  of  circumstance.  The 
interests  of  the  United  States  can  be  safeguarded  only  by  clear  realiza- 
tion of  our  own  needs  and  the  translation  of  those  needs  into  a  positive 
foreign  policy  designed  to  protect  and  further  our  interests."87  After 
all,  the  United  States  has  already  at  hand  some  of  the  elements  of  such 
a  policy.  "Through  consultation  and  agreement  upon  objectives,  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Treasury  should  be  able  to  use  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  the  equalization  fund,  the  gold  stores,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  and  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  as  agencies 
for  the  promotion  of  currency  equilibrium."88  Under  an  enlarged 
Hull  Trade  Agreements  program,  "we  will  trade  more  than  ever  before 
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and  will  share  the  resources  of  the  United  States  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  and,  by  the  same  token,  the  rest  of  the  world  will  share  its 
resources  with  us.  We  will  all  be  able  to  have  things  as  we  never  had 
before  and  we  can  work  toward  the  betterment  of  a  world  standard 
of  living  instead  of  the  betterment  of  just  our  own.  We  need  not  fear 
that  this  will  lower  our  living  standard.  The  process  of  slow  tariff 
reductions  and  mutual  reciprocal  agreements  will  raise  foreign  standards 
to  our  level  rather  than  lowering  us  to  their  planes."89  Thus  we  can 
lay  solid  economic  foundations  for  a  lasting  peace. 

Implicit  in  all  these  plans  for  economic  organization  is  the  assump- 
tion that  there  will  be  some  kind  of  international  organization  after  the 
war.  "A  world  community  cannot  continue  to  tolerate  international 
anarchy.  International  cooperation  must  replace  nationalistic  isolation 
for  all  nations.  Collective  security  for  the  basic  rights  of  mankind 
everywhere  must  be  guaranteed  by  constructive  machinery  for  the 
maintenance  of  international  law  and  order.  Participation  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  participation  in  the  operation  of  such  machinery  must  be 
accepted  as  the  common  duty  and  the  mutual  responsibility  of  all 
nations."90  The  United  States  "should  no  longer  play  the  will  o'  the 
wisp  role  of  appearing  and  then  disappearing  without  prior  announce- 
ment .  .  .  but  .  .  .  should  participate  actively  and  continuously  in  some 
kind  of  an  international  association  of  states."91  "It  is  evident  that 
the  United  States  gained  nothing  by  refusal  to  join  the  League  of 
Nations  in  1919.  European  economic  and  political  disturbance  have 
again  reacted  violently  upon  our  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  and  a 
return  to  policies  based  upon  a  false  sense  of  isolation  would  be  to 
invite  disaster  again  and  again.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a  policy  which 
has  cost  us  scores  of  billions  of  dollars  and  has  brought,  not  national 
security,  but  national  insecurity  should  be  discarded."92  "Time  has 
written  finis  to  the  chapter — in  the  evolution  of  mankind — of  govern- 
ment administered  by  the  nation-state,  just  as  it  had  earlier  terminated 
his  government  by  tribal,  communal  laws  and  by  the  city-state.  At 
most  we  could  aspire  only  to  postpone  or  temporarily  swerve  the  in- 
exorable march  of  history.  We  cannot  forever  battle  upstream  against 
the  tide  of  human  events  and  the  sooner  we  admit  that  fact  and  begin 
to  act  accordingly  the  sooner  can  we  expect  to  bring  some  order  out 
of  the  prevailing  chaos."93 

"Cooperation  with  other  nations  involves  the  creation  of  some  kind 
of  international  organization.  What  type  of  organization  would  function 
most  satisfactorily  is  not  yet  clear.     The  picture  becomes  even  more 
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complicated  when  the  element  of  feasibility  is  considered."94  Various 
types  of  organization  are  proposed — a  union  of  democracies,  a  federa- 
tion of  regions,  a  league  of  nations.  Advocates  of  a  union  of  the 
democracies  say:  "A  hope  for  world  peace  must  have  deeper  roots 
than  a  league  of  nations;  it  must  be  rooted  in  a  fair  and  just  treaty 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  present  war,  administered  by  the  proposed 
union  of  world  democracies."95  But  should  "the  United  States  form  a 
union  with  other  so-called  democratic  states  for  the  protection  of 
democracy  in  the  next  ten  years?  Disregarding  the  emotional  argu- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  favor  of  and  in  opposition  to  such  a 
proposal,  we  may  ask  what  does  a  union  of  so-called  democratic  states 
mean  in  terms  of  power  politics?  Such  a  union  simply  means  an  al- 
liance-bloc. The  union  may  be  conceived  as  a  more  permanent  alliance, 
and  may  be  dedicated  to  nobler  ends  than  the  alliance  systems  of  his- 
tory, but  by  the  irresistible  tendencies  of  international  politics,  one 
combination  of  states  produces  another  combination."96  "An  organiza- 
tion such  as  Mr.  Streit  advocates  would  tend  to  drive  all  the  'have-not' 
nations  into  the  opposite  camp  and  accentuate  the  cleavage  provoking 
conflict.  It  is  also  based  rather  unrealistically  on  a  laissez-faire  ideology. 
National  planning,  government  control  of  the  economic  system  is  likely 
to  become  more  rather  than  less  prevalent."97 

To  avoid  economic  pitfalls  like  this,  we  might  abandon  the  idea  of 
national  and  sovereign  states  for  one  based  on  regions  "whose  bound- 
aries and  sovereignty  are  defined  by  economic  factors.  It  is  an  order 
that  will  demand  within  the  individual  states  modification  of  exist- 
ing concepts  of  property  and  enterprise  in  order  that  the  maximum  of 
economic  equality  can  be  assured  the  greatest  number.  It  is  an  order 
that  will  divide  the  world  into  regions  whose  boundaries  are  to  be 
defined  by  the  ability  of  a  region  to  approximate  an  equilibrium  of 
supply  and  demand.  It  is  an  order  that  will  require,  within  these 
areas,  political  institutions  strong  enough  to  enforce  the  necessary 
economic  planning  and  developments,  but  still  elastic  enough  to  meet 
whatever  varied  problems  might  arise.  It  is  an  order  that  will  re- 
quire, within  these  areas,  political  institutions  strong  enough  to  enforce 
the  necessary  economic  planning  and  developments,  but  still  elastic 
enough  to  meet  whatever  varied  problems  might  arise.  It  is  an  order 
that  will  require  a  super-regional  organization  to  handle  world  re- 
sources, inter-regional  trade,  and  commercial  relations,  and  maintain 
peace."98 

Even  though  we  do  not  wish  to  go  so  far,  we  might  argue  that 
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"regardless  of  who  wins,  the  war  will  leave  a  greater  degree  of  con- 
solidation within  several  large  geographic  areas.  Organization  of  the 
world  economy  around  the  politically  and  economically  dominant 
nations  of  the  various  continents  is  being  forced  on  us  and  will  exist 
for  a  considerable  time  following  the  war.  Let  us  try  to  adapt  our 
international  federation  to  this  fact.  Let  us  think  in  terms  of  areas 
rather  than  states.  Let  us  frankly  make  the  units  of  international  or- 
ganizations economic  and  political  spheres.  A  union  of  such  spheres 
would  have  as  its  first  objective  the  preservation  of  peace  between  the 
spheres ;  but  as  its  power  and  prestige  grew,  it  could  concern  itself  more 
and  more  with  the  problems  within  the  spheres."99  "At  first  glance  the 
proposal  is  enticing.  Much  could  be  done  through  enlarged  economic 
and  political  units.  Actually,  however,  the  plan  would  solve  few  if 
any  of  the  major  international  problems.  In  fact  it  seems  that  matters 
would  be  complicated  for  the  United  States.  This  hemisphere  is  not  a 
suitable  unit  for  any  such  regionalism.  The  United  States  and  Latin 
America  have  export  surpluses  of  the  same  commodities.  ...  If  the 
hemisphere  is  to  be  an  effective  economic  region  it  will  be  necessary 
to  develop  a  complementary  trade  between  the  nations."100 

Superficially,  "regionalism  appears  to  answer  the  immediate  need 
for  security  in  the  post-war  years.  On  the  one  hand  federation  seems 
beyond  attainment  in  the  next  decade,  and  on  the  other  the  system 
of  unlimited  national  sovereignty  has  failed.  Cooperation  within  large 
areas  will  represent  a  development  between  the  two  extremes.  This 
system  does  not  deny  power  to  the  state  with  the  greatest  strength  of 
position,  finances,  and  national  resources.  But  through  the  use  of 
collective  sanctions,  such  states  may  be  restrained  from  encroachments 
upon  other  powers  and  thus  from  unleashing  again  the  terrible  forces 
of  universal  anarchy. 

"To  prevent  the  dire  possibility  of  great  regional  areas  pitting  them- 
selves against  each  other,  an  Inter-Regional  Organization  should  be  set 
up.  The  United  States,  actively  participating  in  the  American  regional 
organization  would  also  find  its  world  interests  recognized  by  the 
Inter-Regional  Board,  composed  of  representatives  of  intra-regional 
groups."101 

"In  the  immediate  future  regional  agreements  will  aid  in  the  ap- 
proximation of  a  planned  world  order.  The  dominance  of  nationalism 
makes  true  world  government  remote.  Steps  must  be  taken  to  reorient 
public  thought.  Chauvinism  must  be  discouraged  and  can  best  be 
supplemented  by  an  evolutionary  program  in  which  loyalties  will  be 
widened  first  into  a  regional  group,  and  finally  into  a  world  order."102 
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"It  may  be  that  a  federation  of  the  world  as  a  whole  is  still  too  vast  and 
ambitious  a  project  to  be  accomplished  within  a  single  decade.  And 
it  may  follow,  therefore,  that  the  plans  for  the  immediate  future  must 
needs  be  less  grandiose  than  the  idealist  may  desire.  It  is  not  incon- 
ceivable that  the  process  of  federation  must  at  first  be  restricted  to 
certain  limited  zones  as  a  prelude  to  the  grander  design."103 

But,  "it  becomes  evident  that  regionalism  does  not  solve  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  as  thoroughly  as  it  does  the  political.  Trade, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  does  not  naturally  flow  only  within  one  region — 
money  may  seek  profitable  investment  beyond  the  seas — many  raw 
materials  lie  outside  the  region."104  "Such  regionalism  would  be  of 
doubtful  efficacy  even  from  the  economic  standpoint.  It  would  eliminate 
neither  competitive  armaments  nor  conflicting  ideologists;  on  the  con- 
trary it  could  be  conducive  to  power  politics  on  a  grander  scale  than 
the  world  has  ever  known."105  "Regional  federations  .  .  .  offset  their 
advantages  by  the  possibility  of  their  deterioration  into  the  unstable 
balance  of  power.  Far  more  effective  as  a  means  of  attaining  world 
peace  and  cooperation  is  the  institution  of  a  world  federation."106 

"There  are  .  .  .  certain  limitations  to  the  sphere  in  which  regional 
organization  may  operate  successfully.  It  cannot  solve  world-wide 
problems.  For  these  we  need  a  more  inclusive  body,  and  most  uni- 
versal in  its  appeal  throughout  the  ages  has  been  the  vision  of  a  league 
of  nations.  We  may  be  certain  that  at  the  end  of  this  war  a  new  league 
or  an  adaptation  of  the  present  league  will  be  under  consideration. 

"In  evaluating  the  present  League  of  Nations  we  must  consider 
that  it  worked  under  two  great  disadvantages.  It  was  dedicated,  real- 
istically speaking,  to  the  preservation  of  the  status  quo  as  arranged  at 
Versailles;  it  lacked  furthermore  the  official  support  of  the  United 
States."107  "The  latter  difficulty  is  the  easier  to  correct,  for  the 
United  States  government  can  hardly  ever  again  choose  to  be  merely 
an  observer  on  the  side-lines  of  world  politics."108  "Conditions  of 
international  life  are  constantly  changing,  and  the  legal  framework  of 
this  world  organization  must  facilitate  orderly  change.  .  .  .  The 
principle  of  Article  19  of  the  Covenant  was  intended  to  permit  orderly 
change,  but  for  various  reasons  it  was  never  given  active  expression. 

"The  new  organization,  also,  should  be  so  constructed  that  there 
can  be  no  charge  that  it  is  an  instrument  of  the  victorious  nations.  It 
should  not  serve  in  any  respect  as  enforcement  machinery  for  the 
peace  or  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy."109 
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"For  psychological  reasons  it  might  be  best  to  change  the  name 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  since  that  label  now  carries  a  certain 
aroma  of  failure.  But  that  league,  as  it  operated  from  1920  to  1939, 
did  possess,  perhaps  only  in  rudimentary  form,  the  essential  elements 
of  a  world  authority.  Legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  machinery 
were  all  there.  Some  serious  faults  in  structure  became  evident  as 
time  passed,  some  great  desiderata  were  lacking.  The  Assem- 
bly was  hampered  by  the  rule  of  unanimity.  It  was  to  be  lamented 
that  there  were  no  sanctions  to  give  weight  to  the  decisions  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice.  The  Council,  likewise,  as 
an  executive  agency,  would  have  commanded  greater  respect  if  it  had 
wielded  genuine  and  powerful  military  weapons.  Details  of  necessary 
changes  will  be  hammered  out  at  the  next  peace  conference.  The  im- 
portant thing,  when  the  time  comes,  is  for  the  United  States  to  put 
the  weight  of  her  influence  again  on  the  side  of  world  organization,  and 
this  time  to  keep  it  there."110 

"This  new  league,  if  it  is  to  function  effectively  and  endure,  must 
partake  of  the  character  of  a  super-state.  It  must  include  the  van- 
quished as  well  as  the  victors.  It  must  have  at  its  disposal  an  armed 
force  superior  to  that  which  any  component  state  is  allowed  to  main- 
tain, and  the  United  States  should  supply  its  proportionate  share  of 
men  and  armament."111  "The  best  way  to  protect  American  interests 
is  to  encourage  the  kind  of  world  society  where  militarism  is  unneces- 
sary."112 "Ruthlessly  complete  disarmament  of  the  Axis  states  is  in- 
evitable, but  must  not  be  followed  by  retention  of  Allied  military 
establishments  on  a  national  basis.  We  believe  the  only  feasible  course 
lies  in  transfer  of  their  equipment  to  an  international  police  force 
comprising  an  extensive  air  force,  a  navy  chiefly  of  fast,  light  units 
(cruisers,  aircraft  carriers,  torpedo  boats,  mosquito  craft),  a  small 
mobile,  highly  mechanized  marine  corps,  and  an  international  intel- 
ligence force.  If  some  states  decline  to  undertake  complete  national 
disarmament  the  new  force  must  be  kept  sufficiently  powerful  to  offset 
this  and  to  demonstrate  the  expensive  futility  of  their  course."113 

"We  make  no  attempt  here  to  outline  detailed  schemes  for  world 
organization.  We  simply  propose  the  creation  of  an  expanding  frame- 
work of  supra-national  organization  with  certain  fundamental  func- 
tions, the  implementation  of  which  will  depend  upon  the  exigencies  of 
the  moment.  These  functions,  all  of  which  contribute  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  orderly  processes  of  adjustment  include:  (1)  the  provision 
of  adequate  legislative  power  for  necessary  revision  of  the  status  quo; 
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(2)  the  establishment  of  competent  judicial  control  and  the  obligation  to 
settle  all  justiciable  disputes  by  resort  to  its  jurisdiction;  and  (3)  the 
institution  of  effective  executive  authority  with  centralized  police 
power  to  prevent  the  use  of  force  by  member  groups  in  settling  their 
disputes.  By  virtue  of  these  functions  the  resulting  political  organiza- 
tion can  successfully  promote  economic  cooperation  and  cultural  under- 
standing."114 

"All  nations  have  managed  their  immigration  problems  on  a  selfish 
and  unscientific  basis.  Profit  would  come  to  all  countries  from  a  freer 
movement  of  peoples  scientifically  planned.  Contrary  to  the  general 
opinion  there  are  still  large  areas  of  undeveloped  frontiers  and  marginal 
lands.  They  could  be  made  habitable  with  the  help  of  subsidies  and 
government  projects.  Overcrowded  city  populations  could  expand  and 
financially  under-privileged  classes  could  improve  their  living.  .  .  . 
Admission  to  the  various  countries  should  depend  on  merit,  and  im- 
migrants would  be  settled  when  possible  with  their  own  cultural  group. 
Population  would  be  distributed  as  evenly  as  possible  to  prevent  under- 
population  or  over-population."115 

"In  the  discussion  thus  far,  we  have  emphasized  the  advisability 
of  a  world  economic  structure  wherein  cooperation  is  the  keynote  and 
wherein  the  United  States  will  play  the  leading  role  in  encouraging  co- 
operation and  general  well-being;  but  the  problem  of  the  control  of 
dependencies  presents  itself  in  the  cooperative  world  of  tomorrow.  A 
general  loosening  of  hegemonies  should  be  consummated.  Spheres  of 
influence,  mandates,  protectorates,  and  other  indirect  forms  of  control 
should  be  abandoned  in  so  far  as  such  actions  would  not  endanger  the 
standard  of  living  in  the  once  dependent  community.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  Powers  will  relinquish  control  over  valuable  markets, 
but  many  dependencies  are  not  of  indispensable  character  nor  are  they 
unable  to  fend  for  themselves.  Such  communities,  in  all  probability, 
will  be  allowed  to  establish  their  status  as  sovereign  states."116 

A  more  drastic  but  interesting  proposal  is :  "in  the  disposition 
of  imperial  possessions,  colonies,  or  dominions  are  no  longer  to  be 
marked  as  such  by  political  ties,  though  political  freedom  can  not  yet 
be  guaranteed  in  obviously  backward  areas  where  a  mandate  system 
would  be  thoroughly  endorsed.  In  the  future,  only  where  consistent 
and  frequent  trade  quotas  are  set  up  between  territorial  units,  either 
on  the  basis  of  past  relationships  or  peculiar  identity  of  needs  and 
materials,  and  one  nation  is  the  more  indispensable  and  controlling  in 
the  interaction,  will  a  type  of  'favored-nation'  or  'imperial  tie'  be  said 
to  exist. 


114  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy, 
us  College  of  Chestnut  Hill. 
1X6  Lehigh  University. 
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"That  such  a  structure  would  require  a  foundation  of  careful  study 
of  needs,  balancing  of  conflicting  markets  and  interests,  and  consider- 
able infringement  upon  the  sovereignty  of  many  national  entities,  is  of 
course  conceded.  An  organization  for  the  determination  of  the  vari- 
ous present  incalculables  needs  to  be  established,  and  needs  to  be  in- 
spired with  the  importance  of  the  task  and  the  utter  impartiality  re- 
quired. To  say  that  such  an  organization  cannot  exist  is  to  say  that 
international  cooperation  can  never  exist,  and  that  future  wars  and  con- 
flicts are  inevitable.  Foreign  policy  cannot  be  formed  on  that 
premise."117 


117  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
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VII.     CONCLUSION 

AMERICA  is  entering  a  period  in  which  she  will  have  a  heavy 
responsibility  for  leadership — a  responsibility  which  is  not  so 
much  the  product  of  our  choice  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  our 
geographical  location,  our  social  development,  and  our  wealth  of 
resources.  In  our  own  enlightened  self-interest  we  must  recognize 
the  implications  of  our  great  power  and  our  dominant  position  in 
world  politics.  We  must  realize  that  prosperity  and  security  can 
never  be  found  in  a  lonely  destiny  but  only  in  cooperation  with 
others. 

"The  United  States,  in  which  it  is  the  profound  belief  that 
democracy  is  the  best  way  of  life,  can  serve  itself  and  its  neighbors 
by  translating  this  conviction  into  an  obsession.  It  is  not  enough 
to  be  anti-Fascist,  anti-Communist.  We  must  be  intelligently, 
ardently,  democratic."1 

"We  ask  America  to  act  boldly;  victory,  order,  and  justice  are 
the  measures  of  her  responsibility  to  the  civilization  of  which  she 
is  heir."2 

"Our  war-aims  are  simply  to  save  for  America  the  last  best  hope 
on  earth  a  nation  ever  had  of  staying  free  and  bringing  freedom."3 


1  Ursinus  College. 

2  Washington  and  Lee  University. 

3  Dartmouth  College. 
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APPENDIX 


I.     THE  CONTEST 

IN  NOVEMBER,  1940,  the  Institute  for  National  Policy  of  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary  invited  colleges  and  universities 
to  join  in  a  nation-wide  cooperative  study  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy. Each  participating  institution  was  asked  to  select,  in  any  man- 
ner it  chose,  a  group  of  students  and  a  faculty  adviser  to  draft  an 
essay  on  "The  Next  Decade  of  American  Foreign  Policy."  The 
announcement  of  judges  did  not  take  place  until  after  the  essays 
had  been  completed.  The  announcement  and  instructions  for  the 
program  indicated  no  preference  for  one  policy  over  another,  and 
read  as  follows: 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  WILLIAM  AND  MARY  PRIZES  ON 
AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Three  National  Prizes  of  $450  Each 

To  be  awarded  the  three  committees  which  have  written  the  best  essays  in 

the  national  competition. 

Nine  Regional  Prizes  of  $300  Each 
To  be  awarded  the  winning  committee  of  each  region. 

Each  cooperating  institution  is  asked  to  select,  in  whatever  manner  it 
sees  fit,  a  group  of  three  students  and  a  faculty  advisor  to  draft  an  essay  on 
The  Next  Decade  of  American  Foreign  Policy.  This  memorandum,  which 
should  not  exceed  5,000  words  in  length,  should  analyze  the  economic,  polit- 
ical, geographic,  and  other  factors  most  likely  to  influence  our  foreign  policy, 
and  should  set  forth  in  conclusion  the  basic  principles  of  the  suggested  policy. 
Within  these  broad  limits  the  subject  is  open  to  individual  interpretation. 

The  judges  awarding  the  prizes  will  be  men  of  national  reputation  in 
the  field ;  three  will  make  the  national  award,  and  three  in  each  of  the 
nine  regions  will  make  the  awards  for  their  respective  regions. 

The  publication  rights  of  all  essays  will  be  vested  in  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary.  It  is  planned  that  the  more  significant  essays  will  be 
published  in  book  form  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year. 

All  essays  must  be  mailed  to  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  at 
Williamsburg,  Virginia,  not  later  than  March  1,  1941. 

In  the  selection  of  judges,  both  regional  and  national,  an  effort 
was  made  to  avoid  the  choice  of  any  large  number  of  academic  per- 
sons; authors,  publicists,  and  newspaper  editors  were  included  in 
considerable  numbers.  There  was  some  difficulty  in  selecting 
judges  because  a  great  many  of  these  people  were  being  sent 
abroad  or  were  being  called  upon  for  special  service  at  home.  But 
it  was  a  fine  tribute  to  the  program  and  a  demonstration  of  their 
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generosity  that  so  many  outstanding  men  were  willing  to  assume 
this  added  burden.  A  complete  list  of  judges  will  be  found  on 
pages  71  and  72. 

Of  the  many  institutions  which  responded  to  the  Institute's 
invitation,  144  carried  the  work  to  completion.  Colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  every  size  and  type  competed.  Many  institutions  with 
small  libraries  eagerly  accepted  competition  with  those  in  more 
fortunate  positions ;  some  small  institutions  not  only  did  well  but 
won  prizes. 

In  the  program  of  the  Institute  the  distribution  of  prizes  was 
secondary  to  the  educational  purpose.  The  prizes  offered  were 
simply  made  substantial  enough  to  furnish  an  incentive  to  careful 
study  and  thorough  consideration.  No  doubt  the  prizes  were  an 
important  inducement  to  students,  but  there  was  a  striking  willing- 
ness on  their  part  to  spend  time  altogether  out  of  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  award. 

While  there  was  no  distinction  among  the  three  national 
prizes  ($450  each),  the  analysis  of  the  orders  of  merit  used  by  the 
different  judges  placed  Washington  and  Lee  University  first,  Dart- 
mouth College  second,  and  Ursinus  College,  third.  Though  the 
institutions  were  listed  in  this  order,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
establish  the  primacy  of  one  over  another.  Indeed,  on  one  ground 
or  another,  many  of  the  essays  in  the  first  ten  or  among  the  re- 
gional winners  merited  a  national  prize.  The  institutions  which 
ranked  after  the  winners  in  the  first  ten  were :  4th,  University  of 
Oklahoma ;  5th,  Massachusetts  State  College ;  6th,  Howard  Univer- 
sity; 7th,  University  of  Florida;  8th,  Vanderbilt  University;  9th, 
University  of  Michigan ;  10th,  Reed  College. 

The  regional  winners  were :  New  England — Yale  University ; 
2nd  place,  Brown  University.  Middle  Atlantic — Barnard  College; 
2nd  place,  Ursinus  College.  South  Atlantic — Washington  and  Lee 
University ;  2nd  place,  Duke  University.  South  Central — Univer- 
sity of  Alabama;  2nd  place,  Vanderbilt  University.  Northeast 
Central — DePauw  University ;  2nd  place,  University  of  Michigan. 
Central — University  of  Chicago;  2nd  place,  University  of  Minnesota. 
Southwest — University  of  Oklahoma;  2nd  place,  University  of 
New  Mexico.  West  Central — Kansas  State  College;  2nd  place, 
Jamestown  College.  Pacific — Reed  College;  2nd  place,  University 
of  California. 

There  were  a  number  of  experiments  involved  in  this  program. 
It  was  decided  to  use  small  committees  of  students  rather  than  to 
offer  prizes  to  individual  students  in  order  to  promote  discussion 
since,  in  a  democratic  world  policy  is  formulated  through  discus- 
sion. Faculty  advisers  were  included  in  the  group  to  play  some- 
what the  same  role  as  in  seminars — to  supply  mature  leadership 
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and  give  some  direction  in  regard  to  bibliography  and  the  develop- 
ment of  ideas. 

The  students  were  not  asked  to  write  philosophical  essays  but 
to  prepare  memoranda  analyzing  the  economic,  political,  geo- 
graphic, and  other  factors  most  likely  to  influence  our  foreign 
policy  and  to  set  forth  basic  principles  of  the  suggested  policy.  The 
studies  were  intended  to  be  modeled  on  the  memoranda  submitted 
to  statesmen  as  the  bases  for  their  decisions — analyses  of  funda- 
mental factors  and  outlines  of  policies  to  be  followed. 

No  claim  is  made  that  the  group  which  competed  constitutes 
a  representative  sample  of  the  general  population  or  the  student 
bodies  of  their  colleges.  Though  the  method  of  choosing  partici- 
pants no  doubt  varied,  the  selection  could  not  have  been  random. 
But  if  this  is  recognized,  the  essays  remain  highly  significant  of 
what  an  important  group  of  informed  students  are  thinking. 

In  so  large  and  diverse  a  group  of  young  people,  a  wide  variety 
of  opinion  was  expected.  It  was  astonishing,  therefore,  to  discover 
what  a  high  degree  of  unanimity  exists  among  college  students 
whose  interest  and  training  have  equipped  them  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs.  Few  regional  cleavages  could  be  discovered,  that 
is,  the  geographical  location  of  an  institution  offered  little  clue  to 
the  type  of  foreign  policy  advocated.  The  regional  differences 
were  found  to  be  differences  of  emphasis  rather  than  point  of  view. 

These  essays  must  reflect  in  some  measure  the  teaching  of 
American  history  and  foreign  policy  in  our  institutions.  They  cer- 
tainly show  that  world  cooperation  had  been  placed  before  students 
as  an  ideal  or  as  the  only  practical  road  out  of  world  anarchy,  for 
almost  all  the  essays  advocate  some  degree  of  international  coop- 
eration. They  also  reveal  certain  weak  spots  in  students'  knowl- 
edge. Very  few  of  the  essays  showed  comprehension  of  our  eco- 
nomic stake  in  Europe ;  the  importance  of  trade  was  sometimes 
recognized;  but  the  scale  of  our  investment  there  was  ignored. 
This  was  even  more  true  of  Canada,  our  second  largest  foreign 
investment  field.  In  general,  American  policy  toward  Europe  was 
oversimplified  in  terms  of  isolation  or  intervention.  The  Western 
Hemisphere  received  spotty  consideration.  South  America  bulks 
larger  in  the  student  mind  than  Central  America  or  the  West 
Indies.  Mexico  was  ignored,  and  Canada  was  hardly  ever  treated 
as  part  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  the  Far  East,  our  policy 
was  conceived  chiefly  in  negative  terms,  as  a  reaction  to  Japan, 
either  of  resistance  or  appeasement.  The  close  connection  between 
naval  policy  and  foreign  policy  was  inadequately  treated.  Some 
of  these  deficiencies  were  no  doubt  due  to  the  limitations  of  5000 
words,  but  others  reflect  lack  of  understanding  of  some  of  the 
factors  involved. 
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Nevertheless,  the  judges,  surveying  the  results,  commented 
warmly  on  the  quality  of  scholarship,  understanding,  and  foresight 
displayed.  Many  of  the  essays  not  only  revealed  a  thorough  grasp 
of  the  problems  of  foreign  policy  but  expressed  their  views  in  sen- 
tences and  paragraphs  which  would  add  to  the  luster  of  many  a 
statesmanlike  utterance.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some,  at  least,  of 
their  authors  will  find  their  way  into  positions  of  influence  in  the 
formulation  of  national  policy. 
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II.     JUDGES— NATIONAL  AND  REGIONAL 
National  Judges 

Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  New  York  Times,  Military  and   Naval  Cor- 
respondent. 
Elbert  D.  Thomas,  United  States  Senator  from  Utah. 
Harry  E.  Yarnell,  Rear  Admiral,  United  States  Navy,  Retired. 

Regional  Judges 

Region  I — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,   Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut. 
Clyde  Eagleton,  Professor  of  Government,  New  York  University, 

New  York  City. 
Hans  Kohn,  Professor  of  History,  Smith  College,  Northampton, 

Massachusetts. 
Max   Lerner,    Professor   of    Political    Science,   Williams    College, 
Williamstown,  Massachusetts. 

Region    II — New  York,    New  Jersey,    Pennsylvania,   West   Virginia, 
Maryland,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia. 

E.  J.  Fisher,  Assistant  Director,  Institute  of  International  Educa- 

tion, New  York  City. 
W.  W.  Lockwood,  Secretary,  American  Committee  for  International 

Studies,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
Lindsay  Rogers,  Professor  of  Public  Law,  Columbia  University, 

New  York  City. 

Region  III — Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida. 
Virginius  Dabney,  Editor,  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  Richmond, 

Virginia. 
Blanton  Fortson,  President,  Southern  Mutual  Insurance  Company, 

Athens,  Georgia. 

F.  P.  Gaines,  President,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexing- 

ton, Virginia. 

Region   IV — Kentucky,   Tennessee,   Alabama,    Mississippi,   Arkansas, 
Louisiana. 
Russell  Briney,  Associate  Editor,  Louisville  Times,  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. 
Alfred  Butts,  Chancellor,  University  of  Mississippi,  Oxford,  Mis- 
sissippi. 
Dana  Fleming,  Professor  of  Political  Science,  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
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Region  V — Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana. 

H.  R.  Spencer,  Professor  of  Political  Science,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, Columbus,  Ohio. 

S.  E.  Thomason,  Publisher,  The  Chicago  Times,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

H.  M.  Vinacke,  Professor  of  Political  Science,  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Region  VI — Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri. 

Harold  Quigley,  Professor  of  Political  Science,  University  of  Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Charles  F.  Remer,  Professor  of  Economics,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Clifton  Utley,  Director,  Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Region  VII — Oklahoma,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona. 
Maury  Maverick,  Mayor,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Peter  Molyneaux,  Editor,  The  Texas  Weekly,  Dallas,  Texas. 
H.   F.   Zimmerman,   President,   University  of   New   Mexico,   Al- 
buquerque, New  Mexico. 

Region  VIII — North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Color- 
ado, Wyoming,  Montana,  Idaho,  Utah. 
Struthers  Burt,  Author,  Moran,  Wyoming. 
Ben  M.  Cherrington,  Director,  Foundation  for  Advancement  of 

Social  Sciences,  Denver,  Colorado. 
Robert  G.  Simmons,  Chief  Justice,  Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Region  IX — Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Nevada. 

D.  M.  Erb,  President,  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon. 
H.  A.  Steiner,  Professor  of  Political  Science,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Los  Angeles,  California. 
Walter  Wanger,  Producer,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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III. 


PARTICIPATING  INSTITUTONS   AND 
COMMITTEES 


Region  I — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut 


Institution 

Amherst  College,  Amherst, 
Mass. 


Bennington    College,     Ben- 
nington, Vt. 


Boston  University,   Boston, 
Mass. 


Brown    University,    Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 


Colby    College,   Waterville, 
Me. 


University    of    Connecticut, 
Storrs,  Conn. 


Dartmouth    College,    Han- 
over, N.  H. 


Fletcher  School  of  Law 
and  Diplomacy,  Medford, 
Mass. 

Massachusetts  State  Col- 
lege, Amherst,  Mass. 

Middlebury  College,  Mid- 
dlebury,  Vt 

Mount  Holyoke  College, 
South  Hadley,  Mass. 


University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Durham,  N.  H. 


Rhode  Island  State  College, 
Kingston,  R.  I. 


Adviser 
Benjamin  Ziegler 


Student  Committee 

Francis  D.  Edes 
Edward  J.  Kneeland 
Thomas  W.  Palmer 


Thomas  P.  Brockway    Mary  Berna 

Katrina  Voorhees 
Susan  Winter 


Robert  E.  Moody 


Grace  Brophy 
Hyman  Kublin 
Joseph  Slavet 


Leland  M.  Goodrich       Robert  N.  Black 

Alfred  T.  Marshall 
Robert  J.  Vernon 

Norman  D.  Palmer        Emanuel  K.  Frucht 
Francis  Prescott  Willeta  E.  McGrath 

Jane  A.  Russell 

George  E.  McReynolds   Doris  Groher 

Raymond  Kallstrom 
Harold  Litvin 


Frank  M.  Anderson 
George  H.  Blakeslee 
Harold  W.  Cary 
Richard  L.  Brown 
Ellen  D.  Ellis 
Thorsten  V.  Kalijarvi 
Robert   Rockafellow 
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Charles  G.  Bolte 
Richard  B.  McCornack 
Lawrence  E.  Thompson 

Robert  I.  Kull 
Theodore  C  Weber 
Leonard  Weiss 

Eric  H.  Boehm 
Stanley  Cykowski 
James  G.  Graham 

Paul  D.  Davis 
Clifford  W.  Fulton 
George  W.  Nitchie 

Carolyn  Shaw 
Zelda  L.  Wakeman 
Sally  K.  Winton 

Norman  Bierenbaum 
Marion  L.  Boothman 
James  Denig 

Frederick  C.  Tew 
Walter  W.  Wilson 
Ernest  O.  Wood 


Institution 
Simmons    College,    Boston, 

Mass. 


Smith    College,   Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 


Trinity    College,    Hartford, 
Conn. 


Tufts      College,      Medford, 
Mass. 

University      o  f     Vermont, 
Burlington,  Vt. 


Wesleyan  University,  Mid- 
dletown,  Conn. 


Williams      College,      Wil- 
liamstown,  Mass. 


Yale  University,  New  Hav- 
en, Conn. 


Adviser 
Warren  S.  Try  on 


Alice  M,  Holden 

Laurence  Lafore 

Ruhl  J.  Bartlett 
E.  Alden  Jamison 

George  L.  Millikan 
Sigmund  Neumann 
Frederick  L.  Schuman 
William  G.  Fletcher 


Student  Committee 
Josephine  Cluck 
Elizabeth  Knapp 
Beverly  Kritzman 

Mary  O.  Ingles 
Margaret  D.  Walser 
H.  Jane  Zwerling 

Thomas  P.  Ford 
Francis  A.  Kelly 
Raymond  A.  Manning 

Edward  Burns 
John  Gallagher 

Margaret  P.  Crowley 
G.  Louise  Mann 
Waino  W.  Suojanen 

R.  G.  Augenblick 
E.  H.  Frost 
W.  B.  Wriston 

Thomas  H.  Lena 

Rhodes  G.  Lockwood,  Jr. 

John  C.  Prizer,  Jr. 

James  C.  Lobenstine 
Charles  Maechling,  Jr. 
Theodore  C.  Wedel 


Region  II — New  York. 
Maryland, 

Institution 
Barnard      College,      New 
York  City. 


New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
Delaware,  District  of  Columbia 


Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 


University  of  Buffalo,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 

Catholic  University  of 
America,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

College  of  Chestnut  Hill, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

College  of  City  of  New 
York,  New  York  City. 


Adviser 
George  B.  Young 


Helen  D.  Reid 
Julian  Park 
Herbert  Wright 
Harold  E.  Aikins 


Student  Committee 
Ellen  Hammer 
Elizabeth  Lewis 
Jacqueline  Wirsching 

Jane  A.  Maier 
Georgia  L.  Trainer 
Rosalind  Wright 

Vincent  F.  Boland 
William  F.  Blomberg,  Jr. 
Leonard  Teplitzky 

Marie  C.  Klinkhamer,  O.P. 
August  R.  Ogden,  F.S.C. 
Carroll  F.  Miles 

Margaret  Conner 
Doris  Daniels 
Loretta  Mulloy 


Francis  T.  Williamson    Stanley   Goldstein 
Murray  Gordon 
Henry  Graff 
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Institution 
University     o  f     Delaware, 
Newark,  Delaware. 


Dickinson  College,  Carlisle, 
Pa. 


Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege, Lancaster,  Pa. 

George  Washington  Univer- 
sity, Washington,  D.  C. 

Haverford  College,  Haver- 
ford,  Pa. 


Howard  University,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


Johns   Hopkins   University, 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Lehigh  University,   Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 


Marshall  College,  Hunting- 
ton, W.  Va. 


Muhlenberg  College,  Allen- 
town,  Pa. 


New  Jersey  College  for 
Women,  New  Brunswick, 
N.J. 

University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


University    of     Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

P  r  i  n  c  et  o  n       University, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 


Queens    College,    Flushing, 
N.  Y. 


Adviser 
George  H.  Ryden 


Herbert  Wing,  Jr. 
H.  M.  J.  Klein 
John  W.  Brewer 
Benjamin  Gerig 
Ralph  J.  Bunche 
Owen  Lattimore 
Wilson  L.  Godshall 
Conley  H.  Dillon 
J.  Edgar  Swain 
Emily  G.  Hickman 
Arthur  P.  Whitaker 
Benjamin  H.  Williams 
Harold  H.  Sprout 
John  J.  Meng 


Student  Committee 
William  T.   Pritchett 
William  G.  Shaw,  3rd 
Nellie  Wallace 

Walter  T.  James 
Jerome  L.  Rosenberg 
Harry  W.  Speidel 

James  P.  Coho 
Robert  M.  Landis 
Edward  H.  Shelley 

Edgar  R.  Baker 
Blake  Ehrlich 
Roye  L.  Lowry 

Wilfrid  L.  Simmons 
Leon  Solis-Cohen,  Jr. 
Kenneth  W.   Weyerbacher 

Jane  Marshall 
William  T.  Patrick,  Jr. 
Lunabelle  Wedlock 

J.  Edward  Hackett 
Thomas  W.  McElhiney 
George  B.  Newton 

Harry  M.  Atkins 
Welles  R.  Bliss 
Thomas  R.  Hunt 

Harold    Bloomenthal 
Willis   Shotwell 
Harold  Spears 

John  S.  Amarrell 
Robert  Lorish 
I.  F.  Tarbet 

Madeline  E.  Butler 
Carla  R.  Myerson 
Ann  E.  O'Connor 

Robert  N.  Burr 
Mitchell  J.  Cooper 
Emily  Ehle 

Phil  Baskin 
Esther  Marcusson 
Samuel  Rodger s 

William  W.  Marvel 
Charles  L.  Sanders,  Jr. 
Henry  L.  Staples,  Jr. 

Alfred  Kraus 
Robert  O'Connor 
Stanley  Rand 
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Institution 
Rutgers     University,     New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Sarah    Lawrence     College, 
Bronxville,  N.  Y. 


Swarthmore      College, 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Temple    University,    Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Ursinus    College,    College- 
ville,  Pa. 


Villanova     College,     Villa- 
nova,  Pa. 


Wells   College,  Aurora-on- 
Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

West   Virginia   State   Col- 
lege, Institute,  W.  Va. 


Adviser 
L.  Ethan  Ellis 


Charles  E.  Trinkhaus 


Foster  Rhea  Dulles 


Frank  Paddock 


Elizabeth  B.  White 


Harold  F.  Hartman 


George  S.  Ridgeway 


Student  Committee 
Joseph  Barbash 
Howard  J.  Crosby,  Jr. 
Theodore  Sands 

Priscilla  Hannaford 
Marjorie  Kao 
Sally  Schilthuis 

Edward  Cavin 
Josephine  Clarke 
Philip  Wood 

Arlen  Adams 
Bernard  Rifkind 
Hilda  Schweiker 

J.  Douglas  Davis 
Richard  P.  Deitzler 
Mary  S.  Robbins 

James  J.  McGarey 
Charles  W.  Miller 
Raymond  F.  Valentine 

Mary  Jane  Dean 
Patricia  Elliott 
Maura  Sullivan 


Loratius  L.  McKenzie   Gloster  Current 
Allen  Holland 
Lawrence  Jones 


Region  III — Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida 
Institution 


Agnes    Scott   College,   De- 
catur, Ga. 


Brenau    College,    Gaines- 
ville, Ga. 


The    Citadel,    Charleston, 
S.  C. 


Clemson  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Clemson,  S.  C. 

Davidson  College,  David- 
son, N.  C. 

Duke  University,  Durham, 
N.  C. 


Adviser 
Florence  E.  Smith 


Chase  C.  Mooney 


James   K.    Coleman 


Mark  E.   Bradley 


Student  Committee 
Gay  Currie 
Marjoria  Merlin 
Betty  Jane  Stevenson 

Roberta  Costin 

Ann  Hiers 

Mary  T.  Montgomery 

Ralph  M.  Lee 

James  E.  Marshall,  Jr. 

K.  Robert  Nelson' 

R.  E.  Perry 
G.  M.  Rogers 
L.  B.  Smith 


Rene   D.   Williamson  Frank  P.  Barker,  Jr. 
R.  Davis  Thomas 
F.  Lawson  Withers 


R.  Taylor  Cole 
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Clifton  L.  Fischer 
Jack  D.  Gackenback 
William  F.  Gray 


Institution 
University      o  f      Florida, 
Gainesville,  Fla. 


Meredith  College,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 


Women's  College,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina, 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Randolph-Macon  W  o  - 
man's  College,  Lynch- 
burg, Va. 


Rollins     College, 
Park,   Fla. 


Sweet     Briar   College, 
Sweet  Briar,  Va. 


University     o  f     Virginia, 
Charlottesville,  Va. 


Virginia  State  College  for 
Negroes,  Petersburg,  Va. 


Virginia  Union  University, 
Richmond,  Va. 


Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity,  Lexington,  Va. 


Winthrop    College,    Rock 
Hill,  S.  C. 


Adviser 
Angus    Laird 


S.  G.  Riley 


E.  E.  Pfaff 


James  F.  Peake 


Student  Committee 
John  Fielding 
Daniel  Montenegro 
Harold  Wexler 

Betty  L.  Anderson 
Rosanna  Barnes 
Cornelia  Herring 

Marjorie  Conklin 
Dora  Oliver 
Catherine  Paris 

Ann  Carroll 

Rosa  Miller  Hobbs 

Mary  Worts 

Robert  Burns 
Everett  Farnsworth 
John  L.  Harris 

Anne  Borough 
Katherine  Estes 
Mary  Worthington 

Henry  H.  Cumming    Wayne  Altree 

Francis  H.  Heller 
Harry  Michael,  Jr. 

Charles  J.  Wartman,  Theresa  Brown 
Jr.  Maurice  Collette 

Miriam  Morris 


Winter        Rhea   M.    Smith 


Dora   N.   Raymond 


H.  J.  McGuinn 


John    H.   Williams 


Ruth   Bourne 


Andrew  N.  Aheart 
George  F.  Ellis 
Edward  R.  Tabbanor 

Richard  M.  Herndon 
Edward  E.  Hunter,  Jr. 
Samuel  Orr  Pruitt,  Jr. 

Clyo  Lawrimore 
Pauline  Laye 
Winifred  Losse 


Region  IV — Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana 

Institution  Adviser  Student  Committee 

University     of     Alabama,        Eric  Voegelin  Jean  Clabaugh 


University,  Ala. 


Alabama  College,   Monte- 
vallo,  Ala. 


Alabama   Polytechnic    In- 
stitute, Auburn,   Ala. 


A.  W.   Vaughan 


William  Stewart 
Harry  Toulmin 

Audrey  Dismukes 
Louise  Wallace 
Yenna  York 


Alfred  W.  Reynolds  Walter  B.  Golson 
Mitchell  Wadkins 
E.  W.  Wadsworth 
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Institution 
University     of     Arkansas, 
Fayetteville,  Ark. 


Adviser 
F.    H.    Harrington 


Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky.        Louis    Smith 


Centre    College,    Danville, 
Ky. 

Hendrix  College,  Conway, 
Ark. 


University  of  Kentucky, 
Lexington,  Ky. 

Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity and  A.  and  M.  Col- 
lege, Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Louisiana  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, Ruston,  La. 

University  of  Louisville, 
Louisville,  Ky. 


Loyola  University  of  the 
South,  New  Orleans,  La. 


Southwestern   College, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 


University    of    Tennessee, 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 


T  u  1  a  n  e  University  of 
Louisiana,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

Vanderbilt  University, 

Nashville,   Tenn. 


C.   E.  Allen 


W.  C.  Buthman 


Student  Committee 
James  Bell 
Gladys  M.  LeCroy 
Joseph  Wimberly,  Jr. 

Ralph  Hammond 
Felix  Hensley 
Harding  Noblitt 

B.  E.  Hale 
Wallace  Hoeh 
Malcom  Mclver 

Joe  W.  Clement,  Jr. 
Edward  Lester 
Arnold  H.  Nachman 


Amry    Vandenbosch     James  Collier 

Ruth  McQuown 
Harry  Wiiliams 


Harris   G.   Warren 


H.  Payne  Breazeale,  Jr. 
Douglas  Manship 
Charles  Stewart 


Joseph  O.  Van  Hook     E.  W.  Carswell 

Matt  C.  Redmond 
Elmer  Stevenson 


W.   C.   Mallalieu 


Charles  C.  Chapman, 
S.  J. 


D.    M.    Amacker 


Ruth  C.  Davidson 
Richard   Kneisel 
Freda  E.  McPherson 

John  Crowther 
Rita  Lema 
James  Skelly 

William  Moorhead 
William  Murphy 
Allen  Webb 


Stanley   F.   Folmsbee  Thomas  French 
Joe  M.  Marks 
Arda  Walker 

Howard  P.  Johnson     Thomas  Bloodworth,  Jr. 
Harold  Marx,  Jr. 
Samuel  Moody,  Jr. 


D.  F.  Fleming 


Thomas  B.  Alexander 
J.  Treadwell  Davis 
Frank  L.  Kirkman 


Region  V— Michigan,  Indiana,  Ohio 

Institution  Student  Committee  Adviser 

University     of     Akron,         Paul  M.  Zeis  Harry  Frazee 


Akron,  Ohio 


Cathleen  Nealis 
Gilbert  Thomas 
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Institution 
Bowling  Green  State  Uni- 
versity, Bowling  Green, 
Ohio 

Butler      University,       In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


Adviser 
Samuel    H.    Lowrie 


Albert   E.   Highley 


Student  Committee 
Albert  L.   Boucher 
Leonard  Carlisle 
Vincent  Immel 

Jeanette  T.  Carey 
Mark  Holeman 
Herbert  Reese 


De       Pauw       University, 
Greencastle,  Ind. 


University      o  f      Detroit, 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Kent    State    University, 
Kent,  Ohio 


Marygrove        College, 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Vernon   Van    Dyke 


Giles  de  Lugo 
John  McNaughton 
Elaine  Weaver 


Francis  A.  Arlinghaus    Joseph  Criscenti 

Harry  E.  Hoffmaster,  Jr. 
Walter  T.  Murphy 


A.   Sellew   Roberts 


Sister  M.   Rosalita 


Vernon  Beal 
Vincent  McDevitt 
Alice  O'Sickey 

Sister  M.  Charlita 
Joan  Horgan 
Elizabeth  Huffman 


Miami  University,  Oxford, 
Ohio 


Burton  L.  French 


William  H.  Anderson 
Sam  Goldman 
Miriam  Plotkin 


University     of     Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Ohio      State      University, 
Columbus,  Ohio 


Ohio    Wesleyan     Univer- 
sity, Delaware,  Ohio 


Purdue     University,     La- 
fayette, Ind. 


Wabash     College,     Craw- 
fordsville,  Ind. 


Western  College  for  Wo- 
men, Oxford,  Ohio 


Western      Reserve      Uni- 
versity, Cleveland,  Ohio 


Howard   B.    Calder- 
wood 


E.  A.  Helms 


Ben  A.  Arneson 


L.  M.   Sears 


William  I.  Cargo 
Edward   Fried 
Harold  Osterweil 

Wayne  T.  Blackstone 
Marie  C.  Davis 
John  Marquis 

Paul  Carpenter 
Marjorie  Magee 
Fred  Nissen 

Frank    Henderson 
Kenneth  Thayer 
D.  W.  Woodward 


John   D.   Tomlinson     William  F.  Dearborn 
Thomas  R.  McConnell 
Richard  O.  Ristine 

George  D.   Crothers     Monique  Damoiseau 
Emily  Griest 
Marydale  Marsh 


Wilbur   W.   White 


Robert  Felixson 
Miles  Ryan 
Donald  Smith 
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Region  VI — Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 

Institution  Adviser 

Augustana    College,     Rock        Fritiof  Ander 
Island,  111. 


Bradley    Polytechnic   Insti-        Chester  E.  Sipple 
tute,  Peoria,  111. 


Carleton     College,     North-        Richard  D.  Weigle 
field,  Minn. 


University  of  Chicago,  Chi-        James  T.  Watkins 
cago,  111. 


Coe    College,    Cedar    Rap-        Dell  G.  Hitchner 
ids,  la.  Myron  L.  Koenig 


University  of  Illinois,  Ur-        George  Manner 
bana,  111. 


University  of  Kansas  City,        Bruce  R.  Trimble 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Lawrence    College,    Apple-        William  F.  Raney 
ton,  Wis. 


Loyola  University  of  Chi-        John  A.  Zvetina, 
cago,  Chicago,  111. 


Marquette  University,  Mil-        Herbert  W.  Rice 
waukee,  Wis. 


University    of     Minnesota,        Charles  M.  McLaugh- 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  lin 


University  of  Missouri,  Co-        Chesney  Hill 
lumbia,  Mo. 


Northwestern      University,        Esson  M.  Gale 
Evanston,  111. 

Washington  University,  St        W.  H.  Stead 
Louis,  Mo. 


Iowa,  Missouri 

Student  Committee 
Jean  Haekett 
Jean  Reeves 
Stanley  Smith 

Edward  Greiner 
Leo  Paulissen 
Jack  Pfeiffer 

George  Black 
William  Dunham 
Darwin  Hinz 

James  B.  Engle 
Norman  Kogan 
Irving  Lewis 

Frank  Fager 
John  LaCoste 
Ruth  M.  Rich 

Mary  H.  McAnlis 
William  E.  Rothfelder 
Stanfieid  S.  Taylor 

Salmon  Mumma 
Norman  Stamps 
Harold  Toner 

Burton  H.  Holmes 
Beverly  D.  Humleker 
John  E.  Wachter 

Robert  W.  Daly 
Joseph  T.  Dempsey 
George  T.  Masek 

Robert  R.  Rasmussen 
Dorothy  L.  Vieth 
Carl  A.  Wildner 

Ardath  W.  Burks 
George  K.  Pritchard 
Jane  C.  Shields 

Melvin  M.  Brown 
Jack  B.  Gabbert 
Jack  W.  Peltason 

Lawrence  Fein 
Wesley  R.  Fishel 
John  C.  Guthrie 

Alvin  R.  Dallmeyer 
Myron  Gollub 
Merle  Kling 
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Institution 
Wheaton    College,    Wheat- 
on,  III. 


University     of     Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wis. 


Adviser 
S.  Richey  Kamm 


Student  Committee 
Hudson  T.  Armerding 
Albert  R.  Fesmire 
W.  Harold  Mare 


Llewellyn  Pfanckuchen  Howard  Boorman 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
Richard  E.  Usher 


Region  VII — Oklahoma,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona 
Institution  Adviser  Student  Committee 


University      of 
Tucson,  Ariz. 


Arizona,        Wilfred  D.  Webb 


Baylor    University, 
Tex. 


Waco, 


University  of  New  Mexico, 
Albuquerque,  N.  M. 


University     of     Oklahoma, 
Norman,  Okla. 


Oklahoma  College  for  Wo- 
men, Chickasha,  Okla. 

Rice     Institute,     Houston, 
Tex. 


Texas  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College, 
College  Station,  Tex. 

Texas    Technological    Col- 
lege, Lubbock,  Tex. 

University  of  Tulsa,  Tulsa, 
Okla. 


R.  G.  Deupree 
Thomas  C.  Donnelly 
Royden  Dangerfield 
Anna  Lewis 
David  M.  Potter 
S.  R.  Gammon 
H.  C.  Pender 
A.  M.  Paxson 


Peter  Brown 
Pendleton  Gaines,  Jr. 
Frederick  Swanson 

Barbara  Roberts 
S.  H.  Sterling 
Charles  Walton 

Wilson  Hart 
Melba  Katz 
Melbourne  Spector 

William  F.  Gingerich 
Betty  A.  Randel 
Tennyson  Suagee 

Winnedell  Gravitt 
Elaine  Hughes 
Drew  Sparkman 

Frances  Bass 
Stanley  Gillis 
Frank  Zumwalt,  Jr. 

Robert  S.  Crawford 
Robert  A.  Lynch 
Marvin  M.  Pearson 

Mayo  Boucher 
Ruth  Henry 
Argo  Peek 

Harold  Born 
Priscilla  Harry 
Jane  Swan 


Region  VIII — North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  Montana,  Idaho,  Utah 


Institution  Adviser 

University  of  Idaho,  Mos-       Boyd  A.  Martin 
cow,    Idaho. 

Jamestown  College,  James-        W.   E.  Lillo 
town,  N.  D. 
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Student  Committee 
Eda  M.  Hillman 
William  F.  Johnson 
Paul  R.  Murray 

Alvin  Anderson 
Stella  Lillo 
Claude  Pearson 


Institution 
University      o  f      Kansas, 
Lawrence,    Kan. 


Kansas  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Ap- 
plied Science,  Manhat- 
tan, Kan. 

Montana  State  University, 
Missoula,  Mont. 


University     of     Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  Neb. 


North  Dakota  Agricul- 
tural College,  Fargo, 
N.  D. 

University  of  South 
Dakota,  Vermillion,  S.  D. 


Adviser 
Herman  B. 


Chubb 


Washburn 
Topeka,  Kan. 


University     o  f 
Wichita,  Kan. 


Yankton    College, 
ton,  S.  D. 


C.  M.  Correll 


Melvin    C.    Wren 


Norman  L.  Hill 


Wentworth  S.  Morris 


Bert  Loewenberg 


College,        J.   D.   Bright 


Wichita,       John  Rydjord 


Yank-       H.  H.  Savage 


Student  Committee 
Carter  D.  Butler 
James  R.  Surface 
Byron  A.  Yost 

Hurst  Majors 
Mary  Morris 
Frank  Rickel 


James  R.  Browning 
Walter  P.  Coombs 
William  M.  Scott 

Timothy  Higgins 
Charles  Oldfather 
Currin  Shields 

Melvin  L.  Anderson 
Richard  G.  Buswell 
Charles  L.  Cadieux 

Don  Lillibridge 
Richard  Olson 
Winton  Solberg 

Bette  J.  Erickson 
Mary  B.  Tillotson 
Paul  S.  Wise 

Merle  E.  Gates 
Hilda  Specter 
Walter  R.  Tait 

Phyllis  Dunn 
John  Smith 
Oscar  Stradinger 


Region  IX — Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Nevada 


Institution 
University    of    California, 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

Linfield  College,  McMinn- 
ville,  Ore. 

State      University       o  f 
Nevada,  Reno,  Nev. 


University      o  f 
Eugene,  Ore. 


Adviser  Student  Committee 

Lawrence  A.  Harper  Joseph  L.  Hodges,  Jr. 
Elizabeth  W.  Kelley 


J.  A.  Jonasson 


Claude  C.  Smith 


Oregon,       Victor   P.   Morris 
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George  S.  Rentz 

Norma  Justin 
Virginia  MacLean 
Mark  Sayre 

Bryn  Armstrong 
Frances  Arenaz 
Russell  Taylor 

Lloyd  A.  Koehler 
Fred  W.  Rasor 
Aldus  C.  Smith 


Institution 
Oregon     State     College, 
Corvallis,  Ore. 


Pomona     College,     Clare- 
mont,    Calif. 


Reed     College,     Portland 
Ore. 


Stanford  University,  Stan- 
ford University,  Calif. 


University     of     Washing- 
ton, Seattle,  Wash. 


State    College    of    Wash- 
ingotn,  Pullman,  Wash. 


Adviser 
Frank  A.   Magruder 


John    L.    Gleason 


G.  Bernard  Noble 


Thomas  A.  Bailey 


Charles  G.   Padelford 


Hilton    P.    Goss 


Student  Committee 
Maurice  Byrd 
Elaine  Collins 
Frank  Tourtellotte 

Blandin  Colburn 
Carter  Ide 
Francis  Wheat 

Sylvia  Campbell 
Kurt  De  Witt 
Ruth   Larimer 

Robert   Browder 
Edwin  Dole 
William  Durkee 

Eugene  Brame 

Charles  Miles 

W.  Robert  Wallace 

Elizabeth  Brown 
Edward  Engst 
Frederick  Palmer 
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